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EGARDLESS of your station in life, 
there is a place in your home for 
Chipso. a 


From the humblest to the most pretentious 
home, Chipso is being eagerly welcomed by 
housekeepers who have quickly learned 
to appreciate its remarkable time and 
labor saving qualities.’ 

Thousands of enthusiaStic users have pro- 
claimed it “the most amfiazing success in 
the history of household soap.” 


We trust that your home is a Chipso home. 
If not, by all means "phone your grocer 
for the familiar blue package with the 
diagonal orange stripe. He hes Chipso in 
two large sizes—economical, too. Try it 
to-day. 


Procter & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati 


However you wash— 
Whatever you clean— 




















- Chipso makes it easier! 
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Getting Safety and Over ay 


When you invest in Cities Service Preferred Stock you 
buy a security which has behind it a long record of large, 
steady earnings. 


During the last fourteen years, ever since this Preferred 
security was first issued, the average yearly earnings of 
Cities Service Company have been three times as much as 
it needed to pay dividends. 


In other words, in these 14 years, including 1924, the 
Company's Preferred dividend requirements amounted to 
$44,000,000; the Company earned, net, $150,000,000— 


more than three times as much. 


These earnings are derived from the manufacture and sale 
of necessities—electric light and power, gas and petroleum 
products. The organization has today total assets of more 


than $553,000,000. 


Besides unusual safety you get a substantial income of over 
7% when you buy Cities Service Preferred Stock at its 
present price. 


Write for illustrated booklet ‘‘Seroing A Nation,’’ which describes 
the properties and assets behind this strong investment. 





BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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Company Unions The company union is in fact a very 
Not Enough genuine tribute to the effectiveness of 

the real trade union. It is recognition 
of the principle that there is need for an agency through which the 
will and the experience of wage earners can have an influence in 


the determination of issues affecting wage earners. But some 
employers want the constructive advantages of collective action 
without what they consider its drawbacks. Drawbacks to them 
consist in that power and resourcefulness that enable the unions 
to secure for the ideas of the workers that consideration which is 
rightfully theirs. Certain employers object to the presentation 
of views except those which sustain their advantages. Employers 
of this type resent the trade union because it functions independently 
of their control. Trade unions by federation create an organi- 
zation paralleling the industry and hence have power comparable 
to that of the employer. Their special experts have knowledge of 
the whole industry as well as the technique of collective bargaining. 

The company union or whatever name is given the representation 
plan provided by the company, exists by the desire of the employer. 
Certain employers claim that the company union makes possible 
cooperation between management and workers in production prob- 
lems. Such cooperation with unions they claim is impossible because, 
as they say, unions are organized for militant purposes only. 
There is no justification for this declaration for employers them- 
selves made it necessary for unions to employ defensive and militant 
purposes and methods. Unions have been forced on the defensive. 
Cooperation involves recognition of reciprocal rights and duties. 
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There are convincing proofs of the economic value of union 
management cooperation, which demonstrates that the cooperation 
between company unions and management is most superficial. 

Wage earners will do themselves and industries a great service 
when they capture company unions and convert them into real 
trade unions. The machinery of the company union offers a strategic 
advantage for such tactics. Use that machinery as a basis of a real 
organization. 


Anthracite The operators have forced a suspension of 
Wage wage negotiations in the anthracite field. 
Negotiations The welfare of 158,000 anthracite miners 

and their families is involved. These miners 
are making a demand for higher wages which mean to them an 
opportunity for better homes and a better life. 

The mine operators seek to bring discredit upon the miners’ 
demands for higher wages by leading the public, that is those 
who buy the coal, to believe that higher wages can be paid only if 
the consuming public pays higher prices for coal. 

In order to create a public opinion unfavorable to the miners’ 
position in the controversy, the coal operators are relying upon a 
short memory on the part of the public and absence of costs infor- 
mation. Has the public forgotten that in 1923 when the last 
increase in anthracite wages was proposed, Governor Pinchot 
declared that the profits in the industry were so ample that a 10 
per cent increase could be paid the miners without the necessity 
for increased prices to consumers. But when the increase was 
granted to miners, the operators seized the opportunity to increase 
their profits and raised prices. There has been practically no 
reduction in prices since. In the interim the operators have been 
enjoying returns in excess of what Governor Pinchot had considered 
adequate to pay 10 per cent increase as well as insure the operators 
fair profits. 

Has the public completely forgotten that when the government 
of the United States undertook to provide the agency and the 
means for making continuously available data on mining costs that 
undertaking was blocked by legal proceedings instituted by the 
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mine operators. Because of the complexities and the intricacies of 
cost accounting in the mining industry there has always been the 
greatest difficulty in getting at the facts of costs for any one item. 

During the war it was necessary for the Fuel Administrator 
to develop something like a uniform system of accounting out of the 
chaos in the industry. In order to take advantage of the progress 
made as well as to make continuously available data that would 
remove from the controversial field issues which should be settled 
upon a basis of fact, Congress authorized the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to obtain and publish data on production costs in the 
mining industry. Those who are not familiar with the problems 
of the anthracite industry have little conception of the significance 
of the work which the Federal Trade Commission has been au- 
thorized to do. The problem of responsible ownership alone is 
extremely complicated by the network of controlling companies, 
subsidiaries, selling agencies and alleged combinations between 
railroads and coal companies, as to the existence of which there is 
strong evidence. Royalties alone constitute a heavy drain on 
the anthracite industry. Some of these provide for the royalty 
holder a return of at least one dollar for every ton of anthracite mined. 
In addition, there must be written off amounts chargeable to depre- 
ciation, payment of salaries, costs of administration and operating 
costs which include wages for labor and costs of supplies. Varying 
physical conditions of different mines must be taken into account 
in estimating operating costs. Some of these factors are thickness 
of seam, pitch, purity, relative hardness, faults and irregularities, 
drainage, ventilation, age of mine, liablity to cave-ins, etc. 

The Federal Trade Commission began its work of gathering 
costs in January, 1920. In March, the Maynard Coal Company 
asked for an injunction restraining the commission from obtaining 
and publishing costs data. The issue was carried into the courts 
and has not as yet been decided. On this record alone is it not evident 
that anthracite operators do not deserve public sympathy when they 
reject the requests of the mine workers’ representatives? They 
have taken advantage of every situation to increase their own 
profits without any consideration for increased selling prices and 
they have shown concern for the interests of neither the miners nor 
the consumers. 

It is the opinion of many thinking people that the anthracite 
coal operators could pay the wage increases asked for by the miners 
out of present profits without increasing the costs of coal to consumers. 
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Freedom of In a remarkable presidential address to the 
Learning American Bar Association, Charles E. Hughes 
fearlessly deals with the fundamentals of human 
progress. Inherent in many humans is a reluctance to undertake 
self-discipline. It seems easier to substitute laws for self-regulation 
and dogmas for education. But for individuals as well as for 
groups history fails to justify the hope that forces exerted from the 
outside will result in self-development. Mr. Hughes pointed out: 
“As we reflect upon the course of history we can not fail to 
appreciate how little we owe to governments and héw much to 
education and to the methods and achievements of scientific inquiry.” 
Firmly grasping this fundamental he declares that if we have 
any assurance for the future, it lies in education. With these 
principles our trade union movement is in full accord. We believe 
that progress is the realization of fuller understanding and fellowship 
in the lives of an ever-increasing group of citizens. It is human 
unfolding in response to understanding, wisdom and faith. 

And, lastly, Mr. Hughes warns us “But reliance upon education 
will be vain if we do not maintain the freedom of learning.” No 
bondage is more hopeless than that of an unfree mind and the 
mind can not know freedom and opportunity without unrestricted 

arch for truths. 


Self The conferences on immigration between repre- 
Regulation sentatives of the labor movements of Mexico 

and the United States, laid down a principle 
which is inherent in the realization of voluntarism that is basic 
in the practices of both movements. 

Realizing that the rapidly mounting tide of Mexican immi- 
grants into the United States would surely breed serious problems, 
and that any preference for immigrant wage-earners from the 
United States employed in Mexico would rouse resentment and 
would block the progress of Mexican workers, it was decided to 
provide for an agency to study and watch developments. 

As the facts may indicate the need, both labor movements 
shall endeavor to control the movement of wage earners between the 
two countries. A trade unionist immigrating is expected to identify 
himself with the corresponding union of the country in which he 
finds work if he is to have the support of his national movement. 
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With mutual confidence in each other’s good faith and respect for 
each other’s rights and needs, our two labor movements can do much 
through advising workers when migration is undesirable and in 
directing workers to best work opportunities. The plan and purpose 
are typically American—to use that word in the large sense of 
applicability to the Western Hemisphere. 

The conference and its conclusions are evidence of the need 
and the possibilities of cooperation between the labor movements 
of the countries of the Western Hemisphere. There are econ- 
omic and political forces that draw us very closely together, and 
there seems to be a functional need for a parallel labor organiza- 
tion. The development of the Pan-American Federation of Labor 
is the logical response. 


Organization Organization work is the main-spring of the 

labor movement. It should be carefully studied 
and methods continuously checked by experience. As management 
becomes increasingly mindful of the value of the human element in 
production, changes in organizing methods and appeals are essential. 
The union then in addition to presenting its case as a defensive 
agency for workers, can develop the possibilities of constructive 
services to its membership and of cooperation with management in 
production. 

But whatever the methods the union must employ the pre- 
requisite to all is information on local and general conditions. 
The organizers of the Federation are its expert observers. The 
whole movement is in a large measure dependent upon the accuracy 
and understanding with which they observe and report the facts. 

It has long been the custom to publish the reports of these 
observers each month in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. These 
faithful workers, many of them volunteers and serving without 
financial compensation, have tried to give the significant economic 
developments in their localities. 

Because of the fundamental importance of this work we are 
anxious to make this section of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
increasingly helpful. Beginning with this issue our salaried organizers 
have been asked to contribute to the reports of this division.* We 
hope that every organizer, volunteer or salaried, will help to lift 


*See page 961. 
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these reports from routine formalism into live discussion and con- 
sideration of vital problems. 

The information reported this month makes possible a line 
on employment, the growth of company unions, conferences on 
group insurance, wage movements, new unions, etc. The AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST invites cooperation and suggestions for this 
undertaking. 


National Music The plan for a national music week ‘in 
Week Washington next spring is one that deserves 

general support. Now that we have the 
radio to broadcast the music festival to all parts of the country, 
it will be possible to have the nation share in the very special music 
that only a national center could provide. As a nation we need 
opportunities for all to do the same thing at the same time. We 
need these opportunities in order to sense the reality of national 
unity. Too long we have let war have practically a monopoly of 
such opportunities. We need to give thought to the deliberate 
development of activities through which we can appreciate the 
power of national unity as associated in expression of the nobler 
creative qualities of mankind. 

Music is a universal language that helps us to express the things 
that lie too deep for words. It is the medium through which we 
find unity with the beauty and the mystery of life. It reaches 
down into the depths of man and floats out into the spaces that 
escape our reach and vision and draw us far into the eternal. 

To establish the custom of a national music week would con- 
stitute real progress. It could be made a festal week of great 
beauty and uplift spiritually. 


Negro There is something inexpressibly reprehensive in 
Wage taking an unfair advantage of an individual or a 
Earners group that has not an equal sporting chance. The 


efforts of the communists to mislead the negroes 
is a case in point. A negro who is a communist and is personally . 
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in touch with the international communist group is working upon 
prejudice, credulity and discontent to mobilize negro opinion and 
sympathy in support of revolutionary practices and program. 

Such an effort deserves the indignation it has received. It 
is bad enough to mislead those who have an equal opportunity to 
know, but to take advantage of the weaknesses of those who have 
a moral right to our special care is quite outside the pale of decency 
and ethics. Misrepresentation and deception has been used to 
promote the World Negro Congress to be held in Chicago in October. 

Warning has been issued to organized labor and to negroes 
specifically not to allow themselves to be lured from principles and 
practices that make for substantial progress. The hope for progress 
for the negro as for all citizens lies in education. Education gives 
the understanding necessary for control over the facts and forces 
of life. It brings individual development that makes possible 
finer and more practical reciprocal cooperation. The negro race 
can make a rich contribution to our cultural as well as our economic 
development. Education is the only road to the making of that 
contribution and to rising to higher levels where it will be possible 
to overcome artificial barriers now constricting negro life. 

Supplementing education is the practical agency, organization. 
Organization makes possible an ordered development and a control 
over the economic forces. 

The A. F. of L. offers to negro wage earners the protection and 
the experience of the trade union movement. It is necessary for 
negro workers to assure their responsibility for the advancement 
and maintenance of American standards of life and work. An 
equal obligation rests upon trade unionists to hold out a helping 
hand. No group can permanently escape the principle of mutuality 
which underlies all human progress. 


Security Premier Painlevé’s proposal that the League 
Paves Way of Nations call a disarmament conference as 
for soon as satisfactory conditions from the point 
Disarmament of view of security are well established, is 


evidence of the substantial achievements of 
the League. Negotiations are now in progress between the Allies 
and Germany to adjust those things which are of regional concern 
and whose adjustment is the prerequisite to real security. 
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The establishment of the practice of regional adjustment 
will simplify the work of the League by making it possible for the 
League to concern itself with the larger issues of relations between 
groups of nations that have found a method of dealing with regional 
problems. Mutual interests develop an essential regional unity 
between contiguous nations which finds expression in alliances, 
federation or amalgamation. 

As constructive agencies for dealing with international prob- 
lems develop, disarmament becomes a feasible and a practical 
policy. The League is speeding that day through the opportunities 
it affords for the responsible representatives of the different nations 
to meet personally to discuss proposals and to cooperate in common 
undertakings. It is impossible to estimate the power of personal 
eontact. When the premiers, ministers, or other governmental 
heads of fifty-four governments meet together periodically, humanism 
is bound to filter into international politics. 


Redeem Pledges It is gratifying to the friends of the Chinese 
te China people that a conference will be held to 

consider China’s demands. Two main propo- 
sitions are involved: The abrogation of extraterritorial rights and 
returning to China control over Chinese tariffs. Certainly these 
demands do not seem revolutionary. They are essential to the 
integrity of any national government. The practice of foreign 
nations exercising these prerogatives in China was based upon the 
alleged need of protecting the lives and property of alien residents by 
their nationals. Chinese courts and penalties were not in accord 
with western ideas of humanity. Control over Chinese tariff 
revenues was to make it easy for the foreign governments to secure 
indemnities for losses of life and property. There have grown 
up in China reservations over which China has no control and 
where the laws and institutions are foreign. 

Now that China is awakening the world faces this alternative: 
An opportunity for China to develop to handle her own problems 
er endless revolts and reprisals. 

With political and industrial unrest, the nationalist movement 
of China gains strength. The flower of Chinese youth has 
been trained in the universities of all lands. Our missionaries 
have been teaching western science to the middle classes. 

The labor movements of all countries are ready to hold out a 
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helping hand to the industrial workers of China. Their welfare is 
of concern to us. We must help them upward or they will pull us 
downward. 

The American trade union movement is deeply concerned that 
our representatives in the coming Chinese conference shall take 
a firm stand for justice to China. Give China a chance to develop 
a competent national government. In all of history we find no 
hope that a national government can be developed by forces outside 
the nation. Give China control over those powers necessary to 
her national development. China is a nation of over 400,000,000 
of people. Secretary Kellogg voiced the will of our American 
people when he said “that unrest and disorder in China should 
not constitute a reason why the United States and other powers 
should not scrupulously adhere to the promises they made to China.” 


EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE 
W. H. Carrvuta 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender :ky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high— 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden rod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 

When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 

Come welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 

Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 





THE WORLD COAL SITUATION 


By Franx Hopges 


Secretary of the Miners’ International Federation 


OAL troubles are common to- 

day in all the coal producing 

countries of the world. Yet 
these troubles are not, as some 
supposed, the result of transient 
causes peculiar to the economic 
growth of the last year or two. 
They represent the culmination of 
growth, albeit spasmodic and irregu- 
lar, of the world’s fuel industry 
during more than one decade. 

A popular, though mistaken, 
notion about the world’s coal trade 
has been that it could go on indefi- 
nitely expanding with the growth 
of the world’s population and the 
unceasing extension of industrialism 
in those parts of the world hitherto 
living in a stage of barbarism or 
handicraft. 

This view has been the more 
pronounced in countries like America, 
Great Britain and Germany, for here 
we have the countries which at 
present, and for some time past, 
have produced coal in greater quanti- 
ties than their home requirements. 
It is a strange irony that it is in 
these very countries which have 
exportable surpluses of coal where 
the troubles are greatest and the 
crises are acutest. So much is this 
the case in the three countries re- 
ferred to that it can be demon- 
strated with truth that the very 
excess of production has for them 
been a real embarassment and in- 
tensified their difficulties far beyond 
other coal producing countries, whose 


production is less than their internal 
satisfaction. 

Great Britain has for decades 
past exported a greater percentage 
of her output than any other country. 
Some forty years ago she alone 
exported coal. Then followed Ger- 
many and finally America. In the 
Northern Hemisphere these three 
countries are competing one with 
the other for such markets as exist, 
little realizing that in this part of 
the world the market for raw coal 
is contracting every year. It is just 
the failure to recognize this fact that 
causes most of the trouble in the 
coal trade and particularly so on 
the continent of Europe. 

The failure of international com- 
petition in coal is the logical out- 
come of the contraction of the coal 
market in the Old World, operating 
simultaneously with the expansion 
of coal production in the New World, 
this latter being represented by 
countries which up to the beginning 
of the last decade produced little or 
no coal at all but whose requirements 
were met by importations from 
countries whose coal industry was 
comparatively highly developed. 

South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China and Japan 
were countries which until a few 
years ago readily absorbed European 
coal. Now they are producers of 
coal on their own account and, 
what is more, they are already in 
possession of small surpluses which 
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on occasion push their way west- 
ward and northward in the teeth 
of the competition of the more 
highly developed countries of 
Europe and of the North American 
Continent. 

There is a certain historico-eco- 
nomic nemesis in all this. Never- 
theless it is a fact that other back- 
ward countries, possessing natural 
resources in material and man power 
when touched by the method and 
spirit of the industrialism of the 
older capitalist countries, make such 
rapid strides as to quickly become a 
source of embarassment to the 
countries which made their modern 
industrial life possible. The follow- 


ing table is an illustration of this. 


Wor.tp PropvuctTion oF CoAL 


Increase or 
1918 1924 Reduction 
millions millions % 
605% 549 —9.1 
53344 +518 —2.6 
i +45.2 
1 +27.8 


Australasia 14} +27.6 





1,216;1,168; —2.7 

It is clear from the above that 
whilst Europe has declined in pro- 
duction by 56 million tons and 
America by 15 million tons, the 
continents in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere have increased production by 
over 13 million tons. This change 
in the disposition of the world’s 
coal trade will be continuous and 
progressive for the supplies of coal 
in the newer coal areas are pratically 
unlimited. 

The miners’ leaders in both Europe 
and America have been quick to 
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recognize this and are already mak- 
ing efforts to establish some form of 
international control so as to bring 
production a little nearer to the 
actual ascertainable demand. They 
desire to replace by a saner method 
the anarchical and desperate struggle 
for a contracting market which can 
only be secured at the expense of 
the general standard of living of 
all the miners of exporting countries, 
the policy of whose employers is to 
get under the skins of their com- 
petitors through low wages. 

It could be rightly argued that 
the increased production of the South 
could not for some years to come 
be sufficient to dislocate the export 
trade of the North beyond repair. 

The argument would run as fol- 
lows: The world has been passing 
through an unprecedented slump 
and has not yet emerged there- 
from. The world’s great metallurgi- 
cal industries have yet to be re- 
vived, the physical devastation of 
the war has yet to be remedied, 
whilst a reestablishment of the nor- 
mal currencies and trading relations 
as between the several countries 
have not been accomplished. When 
all these things are achieved the 
world will pass into a widespread 
and established boom, which will 
show beyond doubt that the diffi- 
culties of the world coal trade of 
to-day are but fleeting and the 
prophets of woe will be confounded, 
and so on. 

Undoubtedly the world will shake 
itself free from the evil grip of the 
late war and one day will get busier 
than even in pre-war days. Even 
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so, it does not follow that more 
raw coal will be used than now. 
That the world will use more me- 
chanical energy and more power 
goes without saying and that coal 
will continue to be the main source 
of power for decades to come is 
merely stating the obvious. 
Nevertheless, present day facts 
clearly indicate the gradual con- 
traction of its use as a power raiser, 
more in respect of volume used to 
create mechanical energy than by 
the competition of other kinds of 
fuel. These other power sources 


must not be overlooked however, 
in any estimate of the causes of the 
present world crisis nor indeed in 
gauging the evolution of the industry 
hereafter. 

Oil, water, natural gas and lignite 


are all engaged in competition with 
coal. Together they are making a 
deep impression upon the general 
health and cheerfulness of Old King 
Coal. He shows signs of sagging. 

Take lignite, or “brown coal’ 
as it is called in Germany, and 
valuing it at 3 tons being equal to 
1 ton of true coal, we find the 
following table of great interest: 


Wor.up PropvuctTIon oF LIGNITE 


Increase or 
1918 1924 Reduction 
millions millions % 
126.9 163.2 
02 2.1 


Total......127.1 165.3 +30 


This is an increase of 38.2 million 
tons, or in coal values a quantity 
equalling 13 million tons increase in 
eleven years. The principal increase 
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is in Germany, where the output 
of lignite in 1924 was 37,127,000 
tons greater than in 1913. 

The world’s shipping tonnage using 
coal in 1913 was 89 per cent. To- 
day the figure is 642 per cent. 

The following table is more ex- 
pressive as indicating the increase 
in the use of oil fuel in the mercantile 


marine. 
1914 1924 


million million 
tons tons 


Oil burning ships 17 
and motor 
1} 7 


374 

The fact that Great Britain, which 
has the highest surplus of coal avail- 
able for export, should buy each 
year 5 million tons of oil mainly for 
fuel at an annual cost of £45,000,000 
is one of the most paradoxical fea- 
tures of the present world coal crisis. 

In 1913, 3834 million barrels of 
oil were produced in the world. 
To-day the figure per annum is 
nearly one thousand million barrels 
or 300 per cent increase in 11 years. 
This has accounted for the displace- 
ment of much coal but not for the 
whole loss in the trade. Another 
factor is electrical energy. 

The progress of such countries as 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Italy and Switzerland in the pro- 
duction of power from water is a 
matter of amazement. But the point 
here for consideration is that such 
countries have no coal, or very little, 
of their own and that they were 
until recent years dependent entirely 
for fuel upon neighboring coal pro- 

















ducing countries. Henceforth they 
can be ruled out as large buyers of 
coal from any country. 

The old practice of producing 
steam power under wasteful and 
extravagant boiler systems is gradu- 
ally vanishing although we are only 
on the very fringe of the field of the 
scientific utilization of raw coal for 
power purposes. 

As the years go by more B. T. U. 
values will be produced from in- 
ferior coals than were produced in the 
old days from the very best coal. 
The methods of combustion are 
the determining factors. This of 
course means less coal, for more 
power and economies in production 
will make themselves felt in the 
demand for raw coal hereafter. 

The foregoing are the material 
and economic facts of the world coal 
situation. They represent a certain 
inevitability in the growth of the 
world’s industry. 

We are now able to envisage the 
problem in its true perspective, more 
particularly in its international as- 
pects, and we can now conclude 
with certainty the following: That 
hereafter the market for raw coal 
for those countries which have ex- 
portable surpluses, can not expand, 
in fact must contract, to a point 
at which stability is reached and 
where the quantities required can 
be readily ascertained. 

The question therefore arises as 
to whether, between now and the 
day when such a point is reached, 
the countries primarily concerned, 
namely, Great Britain, America and 
Germany, should plunge into an 
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economic war for the domination of 
the available market by one of them, 
as against the other two, or vice 
versa. It would be a pretty game 
to watch if the destinies of many 
millions of human beings were not 
involved in the play. The human 
factor, however, has to be reckoned 
with and, as this is constantly chang- 
ing, victory for a particular country 
can not in the nature of things be pre- 
dicted. This much, however, is cer- 
tain, that some human beings would 
have to go to the wall, who worked 
in the mines of the country which had 
been knocked out in the struggle. 
It is easy to picture the processes 
that would have to be gone through 
before the struggle is given up and 
we can form some estimate of the 
struggle that would be involved, 


For example. If during the next 
ten years the available export mar- 
ket is represented by 120 million 
tons per annum, three countries 
will be fighting forit. At the present 
moment Great Britain commands 
the largest portion of this trade, 
but the struggle to hold on has 
become more intense than ever before 
in her history. She is in fact losing 
ground. To retrieve her position 
the British coal owners desire to 
cut wages, so that her lower prices 
will enable her to get a strong foot- 
hold and from there, recover some 
of her lost advantages. She im- 
mediately comes into clash with 
her most formidable competitor at 
the moment, namely Germany. This 
latter country has already got a 
much lower wage cost per ton than 
Great Britain, although this is 
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counteracted to some extent by the 
lower rate of output per person 
employed, as compared with that of 
Great Britain. Nevertheless, her in- 
creased cost due to smaller pro- 
ductivity is neutralized by her su- 
perior organization throughout the 
whole industry, both on the pro- 
ductive and the distributive side. 
In short, Germany is a country which 
could, at a pinch, sell her coal in 
continental Europe at a price below 
any figure at which British coal 
could be sold in European countries, 
no matter how low British coal 
owners drove down the wages of the 
British miners. This argument as- 
sumes, of course, that in the last 
analysis the German mine workers 
would always be disposed to accept 
a lower standard of living than that 
of their fellow miners in Great 
Britain. But such is not the case. 
On the contrary, with their special 
mentality for organization and co- 
ordination, they are the first in the 
field with a plan for the equalization 
of wages and conditions of labor 
of the miners of all European 
countries on the basis of the best, 
so that no country could get an 
advantage in the struggle for the 
international market merely on the 
basis of inferior wages and con- 
ditions of her work people. 

There may indeed be an argument 
for a particular country getting a 
pull in the international market 
on the basis of its superior technique 
and its higher quality coal, but in 
this respect technique tends to be- 
come uniform in all countries, as 
scientific knowledge becomes more 
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widely dispersed; whilst modern 
scientific processes for the scientific 
use of coal tend to eliminate the old 
differences which used to mark off 
the good coal from the bad. The 
good coal of course will always 
have its special markets and its 
special price and will always find 
buyers who require it for uses for 
which no other class of coal is 
adaptable. 

In view of the foregoing it becomes 
increasingly evident that one of 
the great tasks of the coal industry, 
particularly in the _ exporting 
countries, is to secure uniformity 
in the conditions of the miners in 
these countries. To this task the 
Miners’ International Federation 
has set its hand, but an intelligent 
coal capitalism would do well to 
recognize that it too should help in 
this direction. I am aware that this 
involves a radical departure by the 
coal owners from their traditional 
methods, but they should have 
enough pre-vision to see that unless 
they do this, they will be ever- 
lastingly embroiled in conflicts, not 
so much with competing countries, 
but with their own workmen, who 
as time and education move on, 
will refuse to be mere suffering human 
pawns in the game of “beggar my 
neighbor.” If such a way out of the 
international chaos could ‘be jointly 
pursued, so much the better for us 
all. 

The International Labour Office 
could render great assistance in this 
respect. The way would then be 
opened up for the international on- 
trol of the coal export trade, in 














which the representatives of the 
state, the owners and workmen, could 
take a definite and effective part. 
It is only because the idea of such 
a form of joint control of the world’s 
coal supplies is new and involves 
a great departure from past methods 
that people recoil from the task. 
Yet there is no other way which 
commends itself to intelligent men, 
other than that of the barbaric 
way of the survival of the fittest, 
which only appeals to the cynically 
intelligent and the fatalist. 

I am convinced that America too 
would join in this great work, for 
she more than any other country has 
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suffered from the effects of unre- 
stricted, unregulated and anarchical 
production. At this very moment 
her best citizens are engaged upon 
the task of finding a means for con- 
trolling production and organizing 
distribution in such a fashion that 
the higher standards of American 
citizenship may be maintained and 
improved. 

The machinery necessary for the 
operation of these great principles 
is well within the competence of 
men to fashion. The details are 
only a matter of concentrated study 
by practical minds. 


REORGANIZATION OF A SMALL FACTORY 


By Grorrrey C. Brown 


Consulting Industrial Engineer 


N LAST month’s American FEpD- 
ERATIONIST I enumerated various 
principles and methods of man- 

agement which have developed dur- 
ing the past forty years or there- 
abouts, and which in combination 
comprise the science of industrial 
management in its present state of 
evolution. I propose in this second 
paper to discuss these same principles 
and methods in their practical appli- 
cation to present-day problems of 
management. Interwoven through- 
out will be found the idea of close co- 
operation between management and 
workmen in production, for it 


has been in the nature of my ex- 
perience to have this idea assume 
predominant importance. 

I think that a small factory em- 
ploying a force of anywhere from 
fifty to a few hundred workmen, if 
it be properly organized, provides the 
clearest possible representation of 
efficient management in actual opera- 
tion. While every principle of or- 
ganization applicable to the great 
industrial establishment is*similarly 
applicable to the small one, the ap- 
plication in the latter case is much 
concentrated and, as it were, in 
miniature, the eye being thus en- 
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abled readily to encompass its main 
features. The size of the larger or- 
ganization and the excessive de- 
partmentization and detail through 
which principles of management must 
of necessity operate, tend somewhat 
to obscure these principles in a con- 
fusion of more obvious detail. I 
will therefore proceed, without fur- 
ther delay, to describe the reorgani- 
zation of a mirror factory* employ- 
ing about a hundred workmen, in 
which I recently assisted; and will 
begin with the following excerpt from 
a paper presented last May before 
the Taylor Society: 


“. . . Conditions in this plant 
were those invariably found in any 
factory that has operated for many 
years along the most old-fashioned 
of traditional lines. This concern 
had no adequate stores-keeping sys- 
tem, no method of scheduling orders 
in advance through manufacture, no 
recorded information as to the pro- 
ductive possibilities of operations 
and machines, and no vestige of a cost 
system. The financial position of 
the company had hitherto been vis- 
ualized by a monthly trial balance 
drawn from an old-fashioned set of 
general books, this statement losing 
all significance because it was not 
based on inventory figures and did 
not show actual profit or loss in 
terms of indvidual orders or lines of 
product. Industrial engineers had 
been called in because the concern 
had suffered heavily during the de- 


*The Jacques Kahn Mirror Co., 
Inec., New York City. 


**From a paper entitled ‘“Scien- 
tific Management and Organized La- 
bor Today,” read by the author at a 
meeting of the Metropolitan Section 
of the Taylor Society: New York: 
May 21, 1925. 
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pression year of 1921, and in the 
absence of a cost system had not been 
aware of the seriousness of its posi- 
tion until the books were closed at 
the end of that year. — 

The factory operations, as inti- 
mated, were those commonly oc- 
curing in the manufacture of mirrors. 
Plates of glass were first cut to the re- 
quired size and pattern, and then 
underwent a varying cycle including 
surfacing polishing on swing or molette 
polishing machines, scratch-polishing, 
bevelling and mitering. They were 
next transferred into mirrors by the 
chemical process of silvering and 
finally received a careful inspection 
for quality of workmanship. A pre- 
liminary investigation revealed the 
fact that many of these operations 
were being wastefully performed ow- 
ing to antiquated methods of man- 
agement and obsolete equipment. 

It is an axiom of progressive man- 
agement that if a concern be found 
without a modern cost system, the 
very first step in its reorganization 
must consist of developing one. This 
rule may be said to apply to an over- 
whelming majority of our industries. 
A cost system because it provides an 
economic comparison between dif- 
ferent products and simultaneously 
reveals the economy of manufacture, 
might well be termed the “compass’”’ 
of management. Installing a cost 
system consists for the most part of 
establishing means by which the 
recorded amounts of labor, material 
and overhead expense consumed in 
the manufacture of each shop order, 
flow constantly from the shop back 
to a central cost department. Here 
these amounts are assembled into 
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weekly or monthly profit and loss 
statements providing an economic 
picture of all the orders during what- 
ever period is represented. 

In the development of a cost sys- 
tem, three preliminaries are of fun- 
damental importance. There must 
first be an adequate method of 
stores-keeping. Suitable space and 
facilities for storing necessary mate- 
rial must be in evidence; as must also 
a system of recording and regularly 
reporting to the central cost office, 
the quantities of each kind of raw 
material received into stores, the 
quantity issued to the factory on 
each shop order, and the balance re- 
maining in stores. The second im- 
portant preliminary is that of time- 
keeping. In order that the cost of 
labor expended on each shop order 


may each day be recorded and re- 
ported to the cost department, an 
adequate method of recording work- 
men’s time must be provided. The 
third factor is that of overhead dis- 


tribution. So that each shop order 
will bear its proper share of over- 
head expense, * this expense must be 
compiled over some previous period, 
usually a year, and distributed by a 
suitable standard method, to de- 
partments or machines in the form of 
overhead expense rates. 


*Overhead expense includes those 
elements of cost that can not be ex- 
pressed directly in terms of each shop 
order, but which hover in clouds of 
varying density over all the orders. 
Usual elements of overhead are the 
expenses of supervision, trucking, por- 
terage, crane service, power, illumina- 
tion, janitor service, plant mainte- 
nance, depreciation, rent, insurance, 
and taxes. 
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The first necessary step in reor- 
ganizing our mirror factory con- 
sisted of thus developing a cost- 
system. As the factory was small, 
and as other centralized functions 
such as that of scheduling orders in 
advance through manufacture were 
destined to follow, a central produc- 
tion planning office under the direc- 
tion of a production supervisor was 
quickly established with the cost de- 
partment as a subsidiary function. 

Little difficulty was experienced in 
developing the preliminaries of stores 
keeping and overhead distribution. 
In the establishment of adequate 
time-keeping methods, however, a 
psychological obstacle was encoun- 
tered. So as to record the labor time 
on each shop order, an electric time 
stamp had been installed in every 
factory department. The introduc- 
tion of this device necessitated a 
departure from old custom on the 
part of the workmen. Briefly, where 
they had formerly punched a time- 
clock only upon entering the fac- 
tory in the morning and on leaving 
it in the evening, it now became 
necessary that they carry time-cards 
to a factory clerk whenever, through- 
out the day, they either started or 
stopped work on a manufacturing 
order. The factory clerk, using the 
time-recorder, stamped the starting 
or finishing time upon the time- 
cards, after which the latter were 
returned to the workmen. In the 
evening all time-cards for the day 
were collected and forwarded to the 
cost department. The men strongly 
objected to this apparent encroach- 
ment on habits of long standing, and 
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refused at first to have their time 
recorded in the new way. 

When this refusal was reported to 
the management, it was met with 
a prompt suggestion that the men 
be ordered, upon threat of discharge, 
to abandon their attitude. It was 
obvious to me that more would be 
accomplished by an appeal to the in- 
telligence of the workers, and to their 
sense of fairness; so I sent, instead, 
for the shop steward, who happened 
to be one of the foremen, and asked 
him to sit down and discuss the 
situation. During the conference that 
ensued, I frankly revealed to him the 
concern’s serious financial position, 
explained how a cost system might 
relieve matters by throwing into 
relief unprofitable products and ob- 
vious wastes in methods of manu- 


facture; and made very clear the fact 
that no cost system could possibly 
function unless workmen’s time on 
each manufacturing order was regu- 
larly reported to the cost depart- 


ment. To my surprise he instantly 
agreed with me, mentioning, how- 
ever, that there would doubtless be 
difficulty in making the workmen 
similarly comprehend the necessities 
of the case. He suggested the ex- 
pedient of talking to them indi- 
vidually, a course which I decided 
at once to follow. Establishing my- 
self in one of the shop offices I sent 
for them, one at a time, and ex- 
plained to each worker precisely 
why it was necessary that he report 
his time in the new way. I was 
thus occupied for most of a day, and 
when the long conference finally 
terminated, found recompense in the 
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fact that I had been successful in 
securing not merely the consent of 
all the workmen to adoption of the 
new time-keeping method, but their 
hearty approval of its use. This re- 
moved the only difficulty incidental 
to installing the cost system which 
functioned thereafter without fur- 
ther interruption. 

This, however, was not the only 
result of the conference, nor was it, 
in my opinion, the most important 
result. As each worker was inter- 
viewed, and as subconscious sus- 
picion on his part (which, by the 
way, characterized the early minutes 
of each interview) gradually yielded 
to a sense of confidence and greater 
assurance, he unburdened himself 
about his work—told me of ideas 
for the improvement of his method, 
that had from time to time occurred 
to him—suggested some time-saving 
attachment for his machine; called 
my attention to difficulties which, 
quite unknown to the management, 
had for years beset him in the mo- 
notonous repetition of each day’s 
work; and finally informed me that 
he had never mentioned any of these 
matters to his foreman, or to the 
superintendent, “‘because he knew 
that it was none of his (the work- 
man’s) affair.” These confidences 
came for the most part with a queer 
eagerness, as if the creative instinct 
of each man was finding unexpected 
relief after a long period of un- 
natural repression. Many of the 
ideas thus brought to my attention 
were excellent; some were crude and 
imperfectly conceived; all of them 
merited consideration. It gradually 
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dawned on me, as I listened, that the 
problem in this factory was over- 
whelmingly a psychological one, and 
that much of the concern’s present 
embarrassment was palpably trace- 
able to the fact that it had never 
sought nor possessed the confidence 
and cooperation of its employees. 

I should at this point state that 
the workmen were strongly organ- 
ized in one of the affiliated unions* 
coming under jurisdiction of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
management had persistently refused 
to recognize the union and normal 
relations between the two were little 
better than those of an armed truce, 
with the possibility of renewed hos- 
tilities constantly on the horizon. 
The business had in ten years suffered 
from the effects of three disastrous 
strikes and this expensive form of 
interruption was accepted quite phil- 
osophically by the management and 
also, presumably, by the workmen, 
as an unfortunate but inevitable 
condition of manufacture. 

With the cost system functioning 
the next necessary step consisted 
of developing a method by virtue of 
which orders might be scheduled 
through the factory, in an orderly 
way and with some intelligent rela- 
tion to the output capacity of each 
operation. Existing conditions were 
described in an industrial maga- 
zine** two years ago, as follows: 
“The sales department, without any 


*Glass Bevelers, Mirror Workers 
and Cutters Union Local 528. 


**Management Engineering for 
May, 1923, page 308. 
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knowledge as to conditions in the 
factory made definite promises of 
delivery to customers. The factory 
with little or no knowledge as to the 
capacity of its various operations, 
received each day a sheaf of order 
sheets without information as to 
which of these had priority over the 
others. The word ‘Rush’ written 
indiscriminately on practically all 
the order sheets, indicated a desire 
on the part of the sales office for 
super-activity in the factory. The 
result of this lack of coordination 
was manifest on the one hand, in a 
constant state of congestion and dis- 
comfort in the factory; and on the 
other hand, in much annoyance, ex- 
tra cost and loss of business through 
broken promises to customers.”’ The 
progress of work throughout this 
factory may best be described by 
borrowing the simile* used by a well- 
known engineer fifteen years ago to 
picture a similar condition. Com- 
menting on the prevailing absence 
of output standards and schedules 
in the industrial plants of that time, 
he likened the progress of work 
through a plant, to that of old prairie 
schooners and freight wagons across 
the plains. “They started when they 
got ready, they arrived sometime, 
and nobody knew where they were, 
nor what route they were taking in 
between.” 

Just as in the development of a 
cost system, the elements of stores- 
keeping, time-keeping and overhead 
distribution must first be in evi- 


*Harrington Emerson — “Twelve 
Principles of Efficiency.” 
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dence; so are there necessary pre- 
liminaries to the establishment of 
output schedules. Machines and 
work-benches must first be laid out— 
if necessary, re-located—in such a 
way that materials and components 
will travel the shortest possible course 
with a minimum of retrogression, in 
their journey from raw material to 
finished product. This course or 
“route” must then be recorded on 
graphic charts, route cards or blue 
prints. Finally, so that the approxi- 
mate position in manufacture, of 
each order, may be known in terms 
of futurity; and so that intelligent 
promises of delivery may be made 
to customers, and the subsequent 
observance of these promises ren- 
dered possible; the standard output 
capacity per hour or per day of each 
productive operation must be accu- 
rately determined and recorded. 
There are in common use two 
methods of determining standard 
outputs. Possibly the most obvious 
way consists of referring to past 
records of production (such as work- 
ers’ old time-cards) and averaging 
the different figures for each opera- 
tion thus obtained. While this 
method is extremely perfunctory, it 
will often provide output standards 
upon which may be based advance 
schedules of at least an approximate 
character. If, however, no records 
of past production are in existence, or 
if some such records do exist but are so 
obviously inaccurate as to render 
absurd their use, the only possible 
course is to time-study the operation 
and thus determine standard out- 
puts from production in the present. 
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The latter condition was exem- 
plified in our mirror factory. Prior 
to the reorganization no records 
whatsoever of workers’ daily or 
hourly outputs had been kept, so 
quite obviously none were available. 
When I approached the factory sup- 
erintendent with a view to ascer- 
taining whether he had in his pos- 
session any such past output records, 
he assured me that he had, and then 
drew from his upper vest pocket a 
diminutive pocket diary of the dime 
variety. Thumbing its pages, he 
presently indicated a few hiero- 
glyphics almost illegible with age. 
“Here you are,” said he proudly, 
“T wrote down those figures twenty 
years ago and I’ve carried them 
around in my pocket ever since. I 
never let them away from me.” 
The fact that the concern, during 
this twenty-year lapse, had been 
located in three different buildings, 
and that even in this unprogressive 
plant there had been inevitable evo- 
lution in machine design and meth- 
ods of work, did not seem to lessen 
in the slightest degree, his respect for 
these historic output figures. At all 
events, I left his office with the realiza- 
tion that no assistance need be ex- 
pected from that quarter, and that as 
a scheduling system could not function 
without predetermined output stand- 
ards, such standards must, in this 
shop, be developed by time-study. 

Fully aware of organized labor’s 
hitherto unsympathetic attitude to- 
ward time-study, I found the situa- 
tion perplexing in the extreme. The 
success of the reorganization, as I 
well knew, was vitally dependent 











on the development of a spirit of 
cooperation between management 
and union. It also, however, de- 
pended fundamentally on the orderly 
scheduling of orders through manu- 
facture, presupposing the existence 
of output standards which must, for 
reasons that have been set forth, be 
established by time-study. In this 
dilemma I again had recourse to the 
shop steward who was fast becoming 
my most frequent and valuable con- 
feree. Calling his attention to the 
new difficulty, I told him that the 
only possible way of establishing 
standard output figures lay in time- 
studying each manufacturing opera- 
tion, and that I must, to this end, 
send an observer into the shop. The 
shop steward quickly comprehended 
the situation, and was obviously and 
genuinely anxious to cooperate. He 
shook his head, however, at the idea 
of time-study. Presently, after fur- 
ther conversation, he asked me to 
explain precisely what procedure 
would be followed in observing the 
workmen, and just what advantages 
to workmen and management would 
follow such observation. This, to 
the best of my ability, I did, adding 
that there was nothing in time-study 
that would, so far as I knew, affect 
the present status of the workmen; 
nothing that would, nor indeed could, 
be achieved without their full co- 
operation; and nothing that would 
in the slightest detail, conflict with 
the existing union-management 
agreements as to wages, hours and 
conditions. I further explained that 
time-study—in addition to providing 
standard output figures to serve as a 
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basis for the orderly scheduling of 
work — would doubtless reveal 
wastes in present methods of work 
that had thus far escaped the atten- 
tion of workmen and management; 
and finally, that I proposed creating, 
without delay, a shop committee, 
thoroughly representative of both 
union and management, to which 
would be regularly submitted for 
discussion and approval or rejection, 
all time-study results as well as all 
matters of shop policy and shop de- 
tail of interest and concern to the 
workmen. The shop steward, after 
cogitating, suggested a little doubt- 
fully that we try the experiment of 
sending a time-study observer into 
the factory. 

On the following morning I sent 
into the shop a young technical 
graduate who possessed, in addition 
to his engineering training, a sub- 
stantial background of practical shop 
experience. He was, of course, 
warned that in order to be success- 
ful, he must obtain the good-will and 
cooperation of the workmen, and that 
he must be perfectly open in his man- 
ner of conducting the observation, 
answering simply and fully all ques- 
tions as to its purpose. With this 
as his mandate he disappeared into 
the shop. In less than half an hour 
he reappeared in the planning office 
and reported that the workmen on 
his floor had stopped work and were 
going home. Hurrying into the shop 
I soon verified his report. The ma- 
chines were standing idle and the 
workmen were changing to their 
street clothes. When I asked the 
reason, the shop steward informed 
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me that unless the observer was im- 
mediately withdrawn, the entire 
working force would strike. Assem- 
bling the workers into a group, I 
told them that if this was their only 
grievance, it was an imaginary one, 
because there was nothing in what 
the observer had been doing that 
could work other than to their ad- 
vantage; but, in any event, to return 
to work as I had already withdrawn 
him. After a short parley, the work- 
ers again donned their shop clothes, 
work was resumed, and I returned 
to the office, a trifle disheartened 
with the entire investigation. 

A little later in the planning 
office we explored the somewhat un- 
propitious outlook. Reviewing with 
the shop steward the nature and 
purpose of the methods still to be 
installed, I finally asked if he would 
present at union headquarters my 
formal request for cooperation from 
the union in the remaining stages of 
the reorganization. This he agreed to 
do at the next regular meeting of the 
local. 

In a few days the shop steward in- 
formed me that he had submitted the 
request for cooperation at head- 
quarters and that it had occasioned a 
somewhat stormy meeting, causing 
an ultimate division of the member- 


ship into two factions, one of which- 


favored a formal acceptance of the 
invitation, the other faction strongly 
opposing any action whatsoever on 
the part of the union. Significant, 
and as it seemed to me, encouraging, 
however, was the fact that, according 
to the shop steward, a majority of 
the members seemed to be in favor 
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of endorsing the introduction of im- 
proved methods, and this majority 
included both the president and sec- 
retary of the local. 

On the following day I essayed a 
form of appeal which was different 
and as it later transpired, destined to 
prove more effective than any hith- 
erto used. This consisted of reading 
to the shop steward excerpts from the 
1923 report of President George W. 
Perkins of the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
tional Union. Most important of 
these was the following: 

a . No power on earth can 
stop the at least gradual introduction 
and use of impréved machinery and 
progressive methods of production. 
Any effort in that direction will re- 
act against those who attempt it. 
Our own condition proves that our 
efforts at restriction were futile and 
ineffective and injurious. Without 
any exception, any organization that 
has attempted to restrict the use of 
improved methods of — has 
met with defeat. 

As the shop steward Rennie to 
this and other quotations from the 
report of a widely-known labor leader 
he exhibited great interest. Pres- 
ently he requested that I give him, 
for presentation at the next meeting 
of the local, a transcript of all sig- 
nificant passages in President Per- 
kins’ address. 

This appeal was successful. A few 
days later the steward brought tid- 
ings to the effect that the union had 
decided to extend full endorsement 
and that he would personally ac- 
company a time-study observer into 
the shop and himself enlist the co- 
operation of the workmen, by em- 
phasizing on all doubtful occasions 












the official union approval of the in- 
vestigation. This he did, and time- 
study was conducted thenceforward 
without any hostile manifestation 
from the workmen. Gradually all 
fear on their part of the “time-study 
bogey” vanished, giving place to 
interest, cooperation and, in the 
truest sense, active participation in 
the creative improvement of their 
work. Incidentally, the details of a 
comprehensive scheduling system 
were soon elaborated, and such a 
system placed in operation. 
Simultaneously with development 
of the cost system, and of scheduling 
methods, the factory power-plant 
was investigated and economies ef- 
fected in this important field. This 
part of the reorganization was ac- 
complished pacifically, and success 
here running concurrently with what 
for a time seemed failure in the fac- 
tory, afforded a sustaining measure 
of encouragement. I was fortunate 
in gaining, early in this investiga- 
tion, the interest and valuable co- 
operation of the power-plant engi- 
neer—a member of the International 
Union of Steam and Operating En- 
gineers—and working thus jointly, 
the power plant was gradually 
brought to a satisfactory level of 
productive efficiency. I described 
this power plant investigation before 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in December, 1923, as 
follows: 
om, About two years ago the 
Jacques Kahn Mirror Company un- 





*Vol. 45, pp. 416-417, Transactions 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, 1923. 
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dertook a complete reorganization of 
its New York factory, including the 
small power plant. The latter in- 
cluded two 200 H. P. hand-fired 
boilers supplying steam to two turbo- 
generators, in addition to providing 
live steam for power plant auxiliaries 
and use in manufacturing processes. 
The turbine exhaust was used in 
winter for heating the factory and in 
summer was wasted. 


“While the power plant was fairly 
adequate to produce its quota of 
steam and electric power, the neces- 
sity for managing it, in the modern 
sense of the term, had never been 
realized. Records which might have 
indicated operating efficiency were 
conspicuously absent. A calculation 
showed an approximate production 
of six pounds of steam per pound of 
coal burned—an evaporative effi- 
ciency of only 49 per cent. A crude 
weekly log report showed the daily 
output of electric power from the 
generators without any record of 
steam production. The unit costfof 
electric power per kilowatt hour, or 
of steam per 1,000 pounds were not 
known nor had the amounts of live 
steam or electric energy consumed by 
factory departments been either me- 
tered or estimated. Power plant 
supplies were purchased on a verbal 
request from the power-plant en- 
gineer, and were used by him with- 
out record. No inventory of fuel 
or supplies had ever been main- 
tained, and power-plant costs were 
roughly visualized once a month by 
the coal transactions appearing on 
the company’s general books. The 
plant obviously provided a promis- 
ing field for investigation. The con- 
ditions described are reasonably typi- 
cal of those existing in the majority 
of small factory power plants. 

“As the result of an investigation 
the following changes were made: 
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“(a) Republic steam flow meters 
recording from each of the two boilers 
were installed in the boiler room. 
These enable the fireman to see at a 
glance whether his ratios of draft 
and steam are correct, and to regu- 
late accordingly either the amount 
of coal fired or the volume of draft 
maintained. 

“(b) Watt hour meters and St. 
John steam flow meters were in- 
stalled to measure the actual amounts 
of electric power and process steam 
used by each manufacturing depart- 
ment. 

“‘(c) The power plant was brought 
within the scope of a newly organ- 
ized factory planning department to 
which the power plant engineer was 
required to send a weekly report ab- 
stracted from his daily power-plant 
log. This showed the amounts of 
fuel and power-plant supplies used, 
and the daily details of plant per- 
formance. With the power plant 
under the jurisdiction of the factory 
planning office, the fundamentals 
of stores-keeping and cost-finding, 
originally lacking, were extended to 
it. 

“The economies resulting from 
these charges are now being realized. 
The installation of the flow-meters in 
the boiler room increased evaporative 
efficiency at least 30 per cent. The 
aggregate annual saving resulting 
from the entire power plant inves- 
tigation was about $9,000.00, or 35 
per cent of the total power cost dur- 
ing the previous year. And of great- 
est value has been the important 
general result of placing the power 
plant under centralized guidance as 
definite as that exercised in plan- 





*These results were published in a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ Profitable 
Methods for the Small Factory,” in 
“Management and Administration,”’ 
February to July, 1924. 
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ning production through the fac- 
tory. ‘ae 

Results* from the reorganization 
at large are of particular interest. 
The monthly profit and loss state- 
ments issuing regularly from the cost 
department soon led to a selection of 
profitable lines of product, and to 
either an improvement in productive 
methods or a readjustment of selling 
prices in other lines showing loss. A 
few months of this analysis enabled 
the concern to convert a considerable 
amount of losing business into prof- 
itable business. By a better con- 
centration and lay-out of depart- 
ments, machines and work benches, 
a considerable saving in floor space 
was effected and rental charges pro- 
portionately reduced. Through the 
systematic scheduling of work, much 
unnecessary delay in the factory was 
eliminated, deliveries to customers 
were soon made as promised, and the 
necessity for discontinuing a par- 
tially completed order to start a more 
urgent one—once a cause of much 
needless expense—eventually disap- 
peared. The power-plant investi- 
gation established better methods of 
combustion and _ power-utilization 
with the specific economies referred 
to in the preceding paragraph. The 
economic significance of these de- 
velopments can best be conveyed by 
a simple statement that they led 
directly to a reduction in unit manu- 
facturing cost of 21.3 per cent— 
equivalent to a gross annual saving 
of $25,000.00 actually appearing on 
the general books of the company. 

There was yet another gain which, 
glancing back over the two-year 
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period spanned by the investigation 
and measuring individual results 
comparatively—was clearly of great- 
est importance. This, as I have 
elsewhere stated, consisted of “the 
establishment of a spirit of coopera- 
tion and sane relations between man- 
agement and union. The absence of 
this characteristic had undoubtedly 
for many years been a source of great 
expense and demoralization to this 
business.” On one occasion, early 
in the reorganization, the factory 
superintendent informed me that if 
a union official claiming to represent 
the workmen, presumed to enter the 
factory, he would have him ejected 
if necessary at the point of a shot- 
gun. As the investigation drew to a 
close, however, I saw him on numer- 
ous occasions sitting in the directors’ 
room with a committee of union 
representatives; conferring with ap- 
parent affability on a wide range of 
subjects pertaining to the shop and 
the workmen. In view of the fact 
that relations had for several decades 
been maintained along the old mili- 
tant lines, the company during this 
period losing heavily through strikes 
and other forms of labor trouble, the 
importance of this psychological 
transformation can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

I have been confronted of late 
with a good many question,—prin- 
cipally from engineers—as to how 
wages were handled during the re- 
organization. Was it, for instance, 
considered desirable to use a wage- 
incentive system such as piece-work, 
bonus or premium? Did wages suf- 
fer any reduction, or were they in- 
creased? I might say that in my 
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next paper I propose touching on this 
general subject of wage-payment. 
Anticipating similar questions from 
readers, however, let me state that 
no form of wage-incentive was used, 
and wage rates were those estab- 
lished by general agreement with the 
union. About midway in the reor- 
ganization an increased wage scale, 
bringing general wages to a higher 
level than at any previous time in 
the concern’s history, became effec- 
tive. Wages have been steadily main- 
tained at this level for more than two 
years. 

If asked to what single factor the 
comparative success of this reor- 
ganization might largely be at- 
tributed, I should answer without 
the slightest hesitation—to the fact 
that everyone concerned eventually 
cooperated. There would, indeed, 
have been no result worth recording, 
had not this spirit become an out- 
standing characteristic. Workmen, 
management and union became, as it 
were, subjective to the investigation, 
the latter guiding and serving rather 
than coercing the course of events. 
The workmen contributed their years 
of experience in the mirror-making 
art—of which at the start I pos- 
sessed not a jot—and many con- 
structive suggestions for the im- 
provement of their various methods. 
The management contributed its sup- 
port, and gradually acquired a 
broader and more sympathetic at- 
titude toward the union. Develop- 
ment of a spirit of cooperation be- 
tween management and union thus 
insured the ultimate success of the 
reorganization under conditions that 
for a time seemed extremely unfa- 
vorable. 
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T THE outbreak of the war, 
despite an occasional setback, 
in the main the political trend 

appeared in the ascendant in the 
European labor movement. In 
Great Britain, the polticial “new 
unionism” was now on the whole 
successful in keeping down an anti- 
political syndicalist tendency, which 
had manifested itself during 1910- 
1912. In France, by 1913-14, the 
crest of the anti-political wave had 
already been passed, and the Con- 
federation of Labor was settling 
down after several unsuccessful ex- 
periments with “direct action” to a 
much quieter policy, which tacitly 
assumed the closest kind of an 
“entente”’ with the Socialist party. 
In Italy and in the Scandinavian 
countries, too, the fires of syndi- 
calism had burned themselves out 
and the issue lay between riva, 
political ideas. And in Germany, 
least of all affected by revolutionary 
syndicalism, the Social-Democracy 
seemed, as of yore, to occupy the 
center of the labor stage. 

The case of Germany is certainly 
the most interesting and the most 
significant of all—especially from 
an American standpoint. Germany 
was the country par excellence in 
which the labor struggle was a 
political struggle and its arena the 
political arena. Due to Bismarck’s 
political genius as well as to the 
inherent vaccilation and want of 


fighting spirit of the middle classes, 
the German political revolution re- 
mained uncompleted. Bismarck 
knew how first to break down the 
resistance of the liberals by a policy 
of unwavering firmness and then 
how to win them over to his side 
by putting the full strength of a 
most perfectly organized semi-feudal 
monarchy behind the cause of na- 
tional unity so dear to the hearts of 
the middle class and the intellectuals. 
With the German Empire a glorious 
achievement, he and his succsessor 
in office demonstrated further that 
a@ monarchy which derived its 
strength from a military class and 
from a bureaucracy, still was effi- 
cient enough and modern enough to 
grasp the problems of an industrial 
society and aggressively to further its 
interests on the seven seas and 
in the marts of the world. Their 
business interests so well looked 
after, the industrial leaders of Ger- 
many felt no great call to claim a 
greater share than was granted to 
them in laying down state policy; 
they saw in the strong monarchy 
rather a pledge of national prosperity 
and of their own social security. 
This defection consequently placed 
upon the'labor movement the task 
of modernizing Germany politically 
which in England and France had 
been achieved by the middle classes, 
and gave to the political labor party 
(the Social-Democracy) a supremacy 











in the labor movement, which until 
recently it enjoyed in no other 
country outside Russia. 

Yet this all-importance of the 
political arena, secure though it 


seemed, did not after all spring from . 


the very roots of German society, 
but depended solely upon the 
continuance of the monarchy and 
its policies. Behind each of the 
political contestants drawn up in 
this arena, the monarchy and the 
social-democracy there lay hidden 
from the unpracticed eye and yet 
steadily ripening in self-consciousness 
and power an economic group which 
was content to remain in the back- 
ground only so long as the political 
power which screened it from view 
was in the main willing to carry 
out its purposes and refrained from 
inconsiderate acts; behind the 
monarchy was the industrialist group 
and behind the Social-Democracy the 
trade union movement. 

Although German trade unionism 
had an independent beginning in 
the strike movement of the middle 
sixties, it quickly became overlaid 
with political ideas and the football 
of rival political aspirations. The 
liberals sought to shape it in an 
imported English mold so as to put 
upon it the impress of governmental 
laissez-faire and of fealty to the 
liberal cause. They succeeded only 
in small measure, having organized 
the so-called Gewerk-vereine. The 
main socialist group, then following 
Lassalle, was at first contemptuous 
of unionism in which it saw a ridicu- 
lously inadequate instrument for 
overcoming the “iron law of wages,” 
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but by 1868 came to espouse 
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unionism not for the sake of its 
possible economic achievements but 
because of its value in emancipating 
the minds of the workers from 
a blind obedience to a State Church 
and to a Police State—thus bringing 
them over to political socialism. 
A third group, which came to derive 
its inspiration from Marx and the 
First International took a more 
liberal attitude and valued unionism 
not only for its auxiliary work to 
the political movement, but in part 
for its own possible attainments. 
Each of the three political parties 
established unions of its own, but 
in 1876 the union of the two socialist 
parties led to a similar fusion in 
unionism. 

During the seventies German 
unionism remained small, but was 
accumulating valuable lessons in the 
school of experience. By 1878— 
the year of the passage of the 
drastic anti-socialist law—the unions 
had arrived at the following con- 
clusions: First, that each trade should 
be nationally organized; second, that 
a comprehensive system of benefits 
is conducive to stable unionism; 
and third, that unions no matter 
how closely identified in personnel 
with the Social-Democratic party 
must be non-partisan. 

The first effects of the anti-socialist 
law was to throw both party and 
unions into an abyss of destruction. 
The police swooped upon them both 
indiscrimintely. By 1883 the trade 
unions began to come back under 
the guise of benefit societies, proving 
that the labor movement was inde- 
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structible in the long run. Yet 
under the regime of suppression 
and police terriorism many valuable 
lessons which had begun to be 
learned in the seventies were being 
forgotten by an important section 
of the movement, and ideas were 
being developed and then tenaciously 
held which proved a severe handi- 
cap in later years. It was during 
the sway of the anti-socialist laws, 
1878-1890, that the idea gained ac- 
ceptance that the political movement 
must be completely supreme over 
the economic movement—a view 
which took fifteen years to kill and 
then only after a conflict. 

When the anti-socialist law failed 
of renewal in 1890, the party and 
not the trade unions was first to 
benefit, although the latter lost no 
time in organizing a national fed- 
eration. The employers were strong 
and absolutely anti-union. More- 
over, there was laziness and also 
violent dissensions among the union- 
ists themselves. To add to the 
difficulties an influential portion of 
the socialist press and leadership 
looked upon unions altogether ask- 
ance, and held them suspect of 
sinister designs running counter to 
the revolutionary purposes of the 
party. Worst of all, the unions 
did not grow. Even so good a 
friend to unionism as Bebel had to 
admit that in all probability the 
German environment so favorable 
to Social-Democratic party was quite 
unfavorable to unionism. Unionism 
therefore was the younger and by 
far the weaker sister of the party, 
and to many in ‘the party no nearer 
than a step-sister. 
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However, by the end of the nineties 
matters began to look up. The 
serious disputes in the union move- 
ment on the matters of union struc- 
ture and the trade agreement, at last 
were satisfactorily adjusted. The 
basic unit was the national trade or 
industrial union with close affiliations 
into unions or cartels of related 
organizations and with a strong 
tendency to an ultimate industrial- 
ism all around. On the trade agree- 
ment issue the ultra-radical view 
clashed* with the realistic trade 
union one. The former condemned 
trade agreements as compromises 
with capitalism; the latter saw in 
them a recognition by capitalism 
of the strength of unionism. The 
latter view prevailed over an opposi- 
tion which came primarily from some 
of the city federations of trades, 
since in Germany as in the United 
States these often are more radical 
than the national unions. Incident- 
ally, like in the American labor move- 
ment, the city federations were forced 
to relinquish trade activity and were 
assigned .to organizing and edu- 
cational work coupled with the very 
important function of looking after 
the rights of the workers under the 
several laws affecting them. 

After 1900 unionism begins to 
grow in earnest. The very “open- 
shop” movement (which the em- 





*It should be noted, however, 
that the German type of an industrial 
union tends to follow the line of 
the material used rather than that 
of the commodity produced, or the 
line of a common employment by 
the same employer group or closely 
related groups of employers. 














ployers launched after the Reich- 
stag’s refusal to enact a drastic 
anti-picketing law) served to swell 
union membership, apparently by 
directing the attention of the workers 
to the unions. In the meantime 
the Social-Democratic party was going 
through an _ intellectual crisis 
over the “revisionism” issue raised 
by Bernstein. Although unionism 
had much more in common with 
the moderate ideas of Bernstein 
than with the rigid Marxism of the 
orthodox faction, the union leaders 
wisely refrained from taking sides in 
the struggle, and permitted the domi- 
nant group officially even though 
only nominally (as later events have 
proved) to put revisionism to death 
in the party; the unions were too 
busy assimilating their hundreds of 
thousands of new members, and at 
‘ the same time orthodox Marxism 
was as yet too strong an opponent 
to warrant picking a quarrel with 
on general issues which did not 
after all directly concern the unions. 
So long as the victorious faction 
was content to go on without new 
and jarring departures in party policy 
which might endanger the modus 
vivendi between the unions and the 
power that be in the country, the 
unions were content to pursue their 
path and let the party pursue 
its. 

Much as they might try to avoid 
it the conflict however came. It 
was precipitated by the psychological 
effects of the Russian revolution 
of 1905 upon the social-democrats. 
The successful general strike of Octo- 
ber, 1905, which forced the Czar to 
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grant a constitution, fired the spirits 
of revolutionaries the world over. 
In Germany the Russian coup led 
to a favorable consideration by the 
party convention in 1905 of the 
general strike as a possible weapon. 
Immediately, the trade union press 
and leaders grew alarmed, lest the 
approval of the general strike, how- 
ever theoretical, should offer to the 
reactionary government a welcome 
pretext for outlawing the whole labor 
movement including the _ trade 
unions, since the latter were anyhow 
growing too fast to suit the govern- 
ment. A secret trade union con- 
ference was held to consider the 
grave situation. In the meantime 
the responsible socialist leaders were 
in their turn becoming alarmed and 
hastened into negotiations with the 
trade union conference. The up- 
shot was a most momentous turn in 
the status of the German unions 
with reference to the heretofore all- 
powerful Social-Democratic party. 
A formal treaty was concluded which 
gave to the trade union general 
executive the power of vetoing any 
decision of the Social-Democratic 
party which presented a new de- 
parture in tactics on the ground 
that the trade unions who stood to 
suffer the consequences of any ill- 
considered action by the party were 
morally entitled to participate on 
terms of equality in shaping party 
policy. From a position of distinct 
inferiority the German trade unions 
have thus achieved almost at a 
bound an equal status and equal 
rights with the party. This revolu- 
tion can be justly appraised only by 
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a comparison with the status of 
the unions in the nineties. 

The emancipation of the unions 
from the absolute socialist tutelage 
was more than incident in the de- 
development of German unionism. 
It presented the coming of age of 
a trade union movement, which 
for historical reasons had the greatest 
difficulties of all national labor move- 
ments in bringing the practical views 
of the responsible union leaders to 
triumph over the surely well-mean- 
ing but all too frequently imprac- 
tical socialist and intellectual poli- 
tician. When a country is develop- 
ing normally—that is without suf- 
fering a lapse from a former grandeur 
such as England has experienced 
in the last twenty years when she 
has ceased to be the “workshop 
of the world’’—it seems to be gen- 
erally true that a labor movement 
manifests its coming of age by a dis- 
placement of purely political leaders, 
who are nearly always of intellectual 
or middle class origin and can seldom 
think or feel in terms of the men 
and women in the shops, by leaders 
who have graduated from the shop 
into the leadership of the union 
movement, this change in leadership 
need not be an actual displacement, 
but, under normal circumstances may 
mean solely a transfer of prestige 
and the power of ultimate direction 
from one group of leaders to another, 
from the purely party leaders to 
the leaders of the trade unions. 

As this article does not purport 
to give a history of the German 
labor movement but rather an at- 
tempted interpretation of its de- 
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velopment and maturity we may cut 
the story short by pointing out 
how the hard won equality with the 
party became before long an actual 
superiority over the party especially 
with the death of the older genera- 
tion of party leaders, how with 
the outbreak of the war the trade 
unions definitely came to the fore- 
ground; how they became the de- 
facto shapers of the policy of the 
German labor movement; how they 
came to influence most decisively 
the Social-Democratic party, es- 
pecially after the splitting away 
of the independents; how with the 
revolution impending they stood in 
the breach and averted chaos; how 
they successfully fought the soviet 
movement which could have brought 
to Germany nothing but civil war 
and disruption both to the country 
and to the trade unions; how they 
weathered the danger of being rushed 
into dangerous and utopian policies 
by their millions of untrained new 
and impetuous members; how they 
“constitutionalized the revolution” 
by incorporating the ‘“‘shop councils” 
as organic parts of theirownstructure; 
and finally how they withstood the 
onslaught of the capitalists under the 
extremely difficult conditions of cur- 
rency inflation, the melting away 
of union funds and general despair— 
to emerge at last on the path of 
hope and recovery. In the new 
chapter of their history which is 
the present and the near future, the 
German labor movement draws very 
close to the American Federation 
of Labor which, like it, is the result 
of striking out in the spirit of 

















experiment and venture in many 
different directions, including poli- 
tics, finally settling down to an 
economic program which experience 
has proved the fittest under American 
conditions, and using political action 
only to strengthen the economic 
organization and economic action. 
While German and American trade 
unions have to work under different 
conditions—the German political 
constitution providing greater scope 





HERE IS much public discus- 
sion of the question of postage 
rates and whether these rates 

should be increased to a point where 

the service would be financially self- 
sustaining. Organized postal em- 
ployees have always taken the posi- 
tion that there need be no direct 
relation between postal rates and 
postal wages. We hold that service, 
rather than profit, should be the 
underlying motive of the postal sys- 
tem and the attempts unduly to 
stress the profit motive is a de- 
parture from traditional policies. 

There is urgent need for the declara- 
tion of a postal policy. 

The Republican campaign text- 
book of 1920 contained this declara- 
tion: “The United States Postal 
Service should be operated for serv- 
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to legislative action than our Ameri- 
can Constitution—the two move- 
ments have in common their good 
sense, their aversion to utopias, Rus- 
sian and other, their insistence on 
stability in labor organization and 
their conviction that nothing should 
be permitted to find a place in the 
labor movement which, no matter 
under what name, endangers the 
union organization or weakens its 
strength. 





ice rather than for profit.’”’ To the 
same effect, Postmaster General New 
in his report to the 68th Congress in 
December, 1923, said: “I believe that 
the primary function of the Depart- 
ment is to render service. Service 
should be efficient and satisfactory. 
It should meet the reasonable de- 
mands of business and social life. 
Its cost should be regulated by 
careful administration along lines 
of business and economy. When 
this is secured the question of a strict 
balancing of expenditures with re- 
ceipts becomes of secondary im- 
portance.” 

There has unfortunately been a 
marked departure from these cor- 
rect principles. The insistence upon 
a financially self-sufficient postal 


service is certain to retard its devel- 
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opment and operate to the disad- 
vantage of the public and the em- 
ployees. 

We have always properly insisted— 
and should continue to do so—that 
regardless of a postal deficit the em- 
ployees are entitled to adequate com- 
pensation. There need be no direct 
relationship between rates and wages 
in the postal service. Admittedly 
those who use the service should pay 
approximately the cost of the service 
they receive. 

But to stress the absolute neces- 
sity of making the income balance 
the outgo—as has recently been 
done—is to subordinate the tradi- 
tional motive of the postal system, 
namely, service. It must be kept in 
mind that the postal system renders 
many services that are social rather 
than business in their aspect. In 
the aggregate these social services, all 
fully justified on the ground of public 
policy, cost approximately $160,- 
000,000. 

For instance, the rural delivery 
service costs close to $100,000,000 
a year to operate, while the dollar- 
and-cent income from this service is 
about $10,000,000. Its social value 
to the people it serves and those who 
sell to them is beyond calculation. 
The same is true of star routes, which 
cost $12,500,000 annually and pro- 
duce little or no revenue for the gov- 
ernment. Yet they are indispensable 
to the people in remote sections who 
otherwise would be without the con- 
tacts that postal service make avail- 
able. 

Franked and penalty matter 
would produce $13,000,000 in postal 
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revenues a year if the other govern- 
ment departments were charged for 
this service, which they now receive 
without cost to them. 

There is a loss of $15,000,000 a 
year in preferential second class 
rates for scientific, educational and 
similar publications. Under treaty 
arrangements with foreign countries 
whereby their mail is handled cheaper 
than domestic mail there is a loss of 
$5,000,000 annually. C. O. D., reg- 
istry, insurance, postal savings and 
other special services cost $22,000,- 
000. At least $250,000 is the cost 
of handling savings accounts for the 
Treasury Department, which should 
be charged to this department. Two 
million five hundred thousand dollars 
was spent last year on the experi- 
mental air mail service. The postal 
department is called upon regularly 
to perform services for the Civil 
Service Commission for which no 
money credit is given. And so the 
list of ultra postal activities could 
be extended. 

I am not arguing that these serv- 
ices, all of them important from the 
standpoint of public policy and social 
welfare, should be abandoned or 
curtailed. Notatall. I refer to the 
cost of them to show that the postal 
service is engaged in so many finan- 
cially non-productive activities, 
whose values can hardly be measured 
in money terms, that it is futile—if 
not foolish—to try to minutely pro- 
rate the cost of the services to mail 
users. 

One might with equal logic at- 
tempt to fix the cost of the War or 
Navy or Agriculture Departments 














on the basis of direct or indirect 
benefits to the individual citizen, with 
the view of making these services self- 
sustaining. 

The National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks at its next convention 
will probably reaffirm its position 
that service and not a money profit 
should be the postal service motive. 
We are prepared to oppose any at- 
tempt to restrict the usefulness of the 


ESS than five years ago the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers opened the first labor 
cooperative bank in America in the 
city of Cleveland. Today the Brother- 
hood owns or controls labor banks 
stretching from Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia to Portland,Tacoma and 
Seattle, and from Birmingham, the 
industrial capital of the South, to 
Cleveland and Minneapolis along 
our northern border. Meanwhile the 
resources of the Brotherhood banks 
have expanded from the $653,000 
with which we opened the parent 
bank in Cleveland, to assets of more 
than $150,000,000 now controlled 
by the various Brotherhood banks 
and their related investment com- 
panies. 

Following the success of 


the 
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postal service to the people by these 
misguided efforts to have it produce 
a surplus annually and we object to 
the coupling of postal wages with 
the revenue producing capacity of 
the postal service. We believe that 
such a policy would tend to keep 
down wages and at the sane time 
make more difficult the extension of 
the postal service along the lines of 
public policy. 








WILLIAM B. PRENTER 


Brotherhood in the financial field, 
a number of other labor organiza- 
tions have recently founded their 
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own labor banks, in the majority of 
cases with the active assistance and 
advice of this Brotherhood and along 
the lines of sound banking practice 
charted by its pioneer cooperative 
bank. 

We have learned much by our five 
years’ experience in the banking 
business. We have found that labor 
cooperative banking is a bigger and 
greater enterprise than we at first 
conceived it to be. When we started 
out to organize the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers Cooperative 
National Bank of Cleveland we had 
two main purposes in view: First, to 
employ the funds of the Brother- 
hood and to mobilize the savings of 
our members and their friends in their 
own bank so as to secure the largest 
possible return compatible with ab- 
solute safety; and, secondly, to use 
the financial power thus accumulated 
for the service of the worker, the 
farmer, and generally for useful pro- 
ductive rather than speculative un- 
dertakings. 

We still believe that these pur- 
poses have amply justified the en- 
trance of labor unions into the bank- 
ing field, especially since every large 
international union has at its com- 
mand funds of such size that it really 
has to be interested in the banking 
business, whether it wants to be or 
not. But our experience in finan- 
cial affairs has increasingly impressed 
upon us another value of labor bank- 
ing which may well prove of more 
importance to labor unions them- 
selves, and to society as a whole, 
than the two primary aims men- 
tioned above. 


Economists have told us for a cen- 
tury that labor and capital are the 
two main factors in the industrial 
life of the nation. But instead of 
working harmoniously together for 
the common good, labor and capital 
have often been in violent conflict 
with each other, and tomy mind the 
remarkable contribution of labor 
banking is the fact that it is a bridge 
between capital and labor, between 
those who control the necessary 
money, machinery and materials to 
produce goods, and those who do 
the actual manual labor of produc- 
tion and transpe.tation. With the 
growth and success of labor co- 
operative banks, those who own 
capital have acquired a new respect 
for and confidence in labor organiza- 
tions; while Labor, in its turn, has 
naturally become more stabilized 
and thoughtful as it has taken on the 
responsibility of operating banks and 
investment companies and safeguard- 
ing the millions of dollars in deposits 
intrusted to it by the workers of two 
nations. 

Labor banking has just begun to 
grow. Its future possibilities are 
greater than any living man can con- 
ceive. It will unquestionably raise 
labor organizations to a higher plane 
of power, usefulness and influence as 
it increases the individual worker’s 
standard of living through thrifty 
savings and wise investments, en- 
ables him to secure an enlarging 
share as an owner in the industry in 
which he is employed, and gives him 
an understanding of the problems and 
responsibilities of capital. For years 
we have talked much about industrial 
democracy, but have never got very 
far with it. May not labor coopera- 
tive banking prove the key that will 
open the way? 





DEVELOPING ECONOMIC TENDENCIES 


Dr. Motus Ray Carroiu 


Goucher College 


NE of the most fatal errors into 

which we can fall is that of 

accepting old dogmas and 
battle-cries when the forces that 
have vitalized them have moved on 
to other fields. Many are still think- 
ing of the industrial world in terms of 
conflict and exploitation, not heeding 
the new notes of cooperation and 
service that are sounding ever more 
loudly. We tend to think of our 
economic and social world as set, 
with static rules and standards. In 
reality we find flux and growth as 
human intelligence plays more and 
more upon the complex situations 
that arise. When we do see change, 
we are prone to be conscious of 
ripples on the surface rather than 
of powerful undercurrents. 

Certain important changes are 
going on in American economic and 
industrial life. One of these may 
be seen in the movement of industry 
away from a centralized position 
in the east and into the west and 
south. This is due in great measure 
to the tendency of industry to locate 
nearer raw materials or nearer mar- 
kets. Partly it may arise from the 
search for cheaper labor, though it is 
ridiculous to conceive of a redis- 
tribution of industrial establishments 
at the expense of millions of dollars 
as justified in the minds of the 
shareholders by the reduction of the 
pay roll; particularly in view of a 
widespread belief that cheap labor 


is after all the most expensive. 

But whatever the causes, the re- 
sults are obvious. Cotton mills are 
rapidly increasing in the south. In- 
dustrial cities, like Birmingham, are 
arising. 

In addition to this geographical 
change we may discern a manage- 
ment aspect of the problem. There 
is a tendency in many industries to 
decentralization. The production 
unit has become too large. Branch 
plants are being established in var- 
ious cities and in different sections 
of the country. The small pro- 
ducer has reappeared in many indus- 
tries. With these smaller shops come 
certain problems of regulation found 
uniquely in small scale production. 
Example of this may be found in 
the chapters devoted to the future 
of ladies’ garment manufacture in 
Mr. Louis Levine’s book entitled, 
“The Women’s Garment Workers.” 

Technological reasons for the fur- 
ther continuation of this tendency 
may be found in the development 
of power and of transportation. The 
rapid development of super-power 
brings with it possibility of further 
decentralization and scatterization of 
industry. It makes possible economy 
in small scale production. Industry 
and agriculture may thus find them- 
selves with similar problems in out- 
of-the-way sections of the country 
even as agricultural production on a 
large scale with its large pay-roll, 
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subdivisions of labor and specilized 
and monotonous processes tend to 
approximate conditions and prob- 
lems which we usually associate with 
the Industrial Revolution. 

These changes carry with them 
possibility of welding new bonds of 
affiliation. Farmers and workers may 
find new possibilities of alliance not 
based upon problems arising from 
the functions of the middleman. 
The laborer on the industrialized 
farm may see eye to eye with the 
worker in a large industrial plant. 
The man in the small, isolated 
manufacturing establishment shares 
some of the problems of the agricul- 
tural laborers. Sectional barriers 
may disappear more rapidly as in- 
dustry and agriculture no longer 
confine themselves mainly to certain 
parts of the country. Organization 
problems are usually more difficult 
where production is on a small scale. 

Accompanying these changes may 
be found also wider distribution 
of ownership through the holding 
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of shares by more and more of the 
population. This makes for greater 
impersonalization of industry and 
increased difficulty in focusing re- 
sponsibility. Frequently industrial 
managers must abide by policies 
shaped by boards of directors, com- 
mitted fundamentally to large profits. 
General laws of procedure must 
therefore be laid down by the com- 
munity and by those most deeply 
concerned, not rigid rules but maxima 
and minima within which there is 
leeway for elasticity, adjustment and 
growth. 

Static regulations do not serve 
adequately in a time of flux. New 
standards should come from those 
who understand and care most about 
the problems involved. Indicative 
of types of solutions demanded are 


the experiments in labor-manage- 
ment cooperation and the emphasis 


upon production for service. Op- 
portunity beckons for constructive 
experimentation throughout the 
whole range of our economic life. 





THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


By Pavut ScHARRENBERG 


Secretary, California State Federation of Labor 


FRENCH proverb says: “To 
A know all is to forgive all.’ 
In other words, when we really 
learn to know folks, no matter how 
badly they have been pictured, then 
we can not possibly hate them. 
The Institute of Pacific Relations 
was founded on this homely truth. 
From the days of Christopher 
Columbus, and even prior thereto, 
the nations bordering on the Atlantic 
and adjacent smaller seas have, as a 
general rule, had their various dif- 
ferences adjusted not by the people, 
but by diplomats. To be sure, suc- 


cessful adjustments were not always 


made through diplomatic channels. 
Diplomats all too often proved their 
incapacity. Time after time, resort 
was made to the good old-fashioned 
method of blackening each other’s 
eyes; in other words, futile diplo- 
matic negotiation frequently ended in 
war. 

The people inhabiting the great 
countries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean have just begun to appre- 
ciate the fact that crude old methods 
of diplomacy, if applied to their 
common problems, are likely to pro- 
duce the same unsatisfactory results 
history has recorded on the shores 
of the Atlantic. 

The elements of the human race 
inhabiting the shores washed by the 
Pacific Ocean differ greatly in racial 
character and stage of development. 
In some countries the area inhabited 


by the people of a political unit can 
not be supported by the products of 
that unit, and the pressure is tre- 
mendous to find outlets to less 
crowded areas. The inhabitants of 
those more favored areas—the 
United States, Canada, Australia, 
etc., are resisting the influx of aliens, 
desiring to maintain their higher 
standards of living and preserving 
the not fully occupied regions for 
their descendants. 

In order to appreciate fully the 
subject, it is well to bear in mind that 
nearly one-half of all the human 
beings on earth live in the countries 
bordering on the Pacific. 

The area of the Pacific Ocean is 
greater than that of all the land in 
the world, and the volume of its 
waters is six times that of land above 
sea level. 

There are approximately 20,000 
islands in the Pacific. Some of the 
islands of which we know very little 
besides the name are more like con- 
tinents. For instance, the island of 
Papua or New Guinea contains about 
as much land as California, Oregon 
and Washington put together. 

So there will probably be general 
agreement that the problems of the 
Pacific are manifold and complex— 
too much, at any rate, for ready classi- 
fication. 

Throughout the world interna- 
tional relations have probably al- 
ways been the most important prob- 
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lems affecting the comfort and happi- 
ness of mankind. But as long as 
distant nations could not get at each 
other easily, if at all, as long as men 
knew nothing about poisoning each 
other with gases set free by bombs 
dropped from the air; and when but 
a trifling percentage of the popula- 
tion were actually engaged in a war; 
when the importance and the means 
of substituting among nations good- 
will for hate were not realized, the 
masses of the peoples paid very little 
attention to international bickerings 
until their own countries became in- 
volved in a quarrel. 

However, rapid and cheap com- 
munication and transportation have 
made astonishing strides during re- 
cent years and, more than we realize, 
the nations of the Pacific are faced by 
problems that require understanding 
and adjustment. 

Having a keen appreciation of 
these facts, a number of public- 
spirited men in Australia, Canada, 
Japan, Korea, New Zealand, China, 
Philippine Islands and the United 
States have attempted to try a new 
adventure in promoting international 
friendship. After much preliminary 
work, a conference known as the 
Institute of Pacific Relations met 
in Honolulu, T. H., July 1 to 15. 
The purpose of the conference was to 
bring together accurate information 
on those conditions in the several 
countries which mold opinion and 
feeling toward other peoples; to dis- 
cuss these opinions and feelings that 
their relations may be clearly com- 
prehended, and to point the way to 
right action which will lead to under- 
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standing and peace in the Pacific. 
All the countries above mentioned 
had in attendance representative men 
and women, nominated by their re- 
spective central committees. 

The Institute was formally wel- 
comed by W. R. Farrington, Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Hawaii, and 
several of the leading citizens of 
Honolulu. The American group had 
brought as its chairman, one of the 
noted educators and college admin- 
istrators of the United States, Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of 
Leland Stanford, Junior, University, 
California. Mr. Wilbur was unan- 
imously elected chairman of the In- 
stitute and the wisdom of his choice 
was proved thereafter by the ex- 
peditious and sympathetic manner in 
which he handled the business of the 
sessions. 

The operation of the Institute 
during its fifteen days of meeting fell 
into four distinct lines: 

First—there was the general forum 
or general meeting of all institute 
members at which certain well-de- 
fined topics were brought up for dis- 
cussion by anyone interested. 

Second — there was the “round 
table” method of discussion, at which 
the Institute resolved in itself into 
much smaller groups, each group tak- 
ing up asection of a particular problem, 
the plan being for the various groups 
thereafter to pool their experiences, 
suggestions and conclusions and to 
give the result of this back to the 
Institute at a general forum. 

Third—there was a series of public 
addresses given especially for Insti- 
tute members, but to which the gen- 
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eral public was invited. At these 
public sessions, topics of very general 
interest around the Pacific were taken 
up and discussed rather formally by 
able speakers of all the groups at the 
conference. 

Fourth—what might be called an 
extension course of lectures was given 
at a down-town hall in the Library 
of Hawaii, which is the public library 
for the entire territory with its main 
building in the city of Honolulu. 
These meetings, also open to the 
public, were akin in structure and 
purpose to the public address meet- 
ings held on the campus—designed 
to give all who wished to come a 
first-hand idea of some of the vital 
issues before the Institute. 

The forums and the round table 
discussions were closed to the public 
and to the press; that is, the discus- 
sions at these meetings were not to 
be reported. The purpose of this 
was to assure entire freedom of 
speech to every member who took 
part in a round table meeting. It 
was recognized from the beginning 
that much of the discussion at these 
round table meetings would be in the 
nature of “thinking aloud.” The 
aim was to stimulate the frankest 
possible discussion toward the de- 
velopment of points of difference and 
to do this without any possibility 
that such a lively and possibly con- 
troversial discusson might be mis- 
construed. As the Institute prog- 
ressed, the wisdom of this plan be- 
came apparent and the members ex- 
pressed themselves in appreciation 
of it. 

The first Institute of Pacific Re- 
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lations was admittedly an experi- 
ment. But when the Institute ad- 
journed the leaders of the groups of 
nine Pacific countries which were 
represented united in declaring that 
the meeting had been a definite 
success. 

Although only one resolution was 
passed in the two weeks’ session and 
that resolution was merely a formal 
vote of thanks to the local committee 
and the community of Honolulu, 
which had entertained the visiting 
members, and although no formal 
“findings” were made, the following 
points may be listed as among the 
accomplishments: 

One hundred and eleven active 
members representing nine coun- 
tries, and forty associate members, 
were in session for two weeks and 
each of the active members was 
given the utmost opportunity to 
bring up any subject relating to the 
Pacific area in which she or he was 
interested. 

It was proved that it is possible 
to bring together representative men 
and women from the various Pacific 
countries and for them to speak with 
the utmost frankness on present con- 
ditions, possible remedies and na- 
tional policies. 

No international question of the 
Pacific area, no matter how delicate, 
was barred from presentation and 
discussion. Among the subjects pre- 
sented in speeches, in group discus- 
sions, or as the result of questions, 
were the following: 

U. S. Immigration Act of 1924; 
Japan’s Immigration Laws and re- 
strictions on labor coming into the 
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country; the so-called “White Aus- 
tralia” policy; Canada’s immigra- 
tion policy; imperialistic policies in 
the Pacific; religious controversies; 
industrialization of the Orient; effect 
on caste systems in Asiatic coun- 
tries; standards of living; extra- 
territorial rights in China; recent 
strikes, riots and other disturbances 
in China; foreign concessions and 
privileges in China; meaning and 
effect of treaties of Pacific countries; 
problems relative to health and edu- 
cation. 

These were only a few of the sub- 
jects very completely and frankly 
discussed. Many others concerning 
race prejudice, population, trade, 
transportation, scientific research, 
etc., and which are unusually in the 
domain of controversy, were brought 
up from time to time. 

Although each country brought 
certain issues which it wished to 
present and situations which it 
wished to have talked over or to talk 
over, the presentation was not one 
of grievances. National and inter- 
national issues were moderately 
stated and while discussed with can- 
dor were free from the spirit of 
nagging complaint. None of the 
participating groups were put on the 
defensive through attack by other 
groups. 

The members of the Institute were 
so well satisfied that the results were 
of value that they unanimously voted 
to make the Institute a permanent 
organization. It will continue its 
work through a secretarial organiza- 
tion and through groups in each of 
the participating countries; periodi- 
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cal meetings will be held, probably 
every two years. 

The Japanese group extended a 
tentative invitation for the next 
meeting to be held in Japan, but it 
is considered more likely that it will 
again be held in Hawaii, as this is 
more centrally located and it is felt 
that another two years of experience 
will be wise in working out the In- 
stitute idea on the lines laid down 
in this session at Honolulu. 

The two outstanding subjects were 
those of the U. S. Immigration Act, 
and of the situation in China today 
and possible remedy for some of the 
ills of the Chinese situation. 

As stated, there were no findings 
and no resolutions on any of the in- 
ternational subjects before the In- 
stitute, but if anything definite de- 
veloped from the discussion on the 
subject of immigration it was that 
each country treats immigration as 
a domestic question—one for that 
country, itself, to settle; and that in 
passing the Immigration Act of 1924 
the United States adhered not only 
to a traditional policy of its own, but 
to internationally recognized custom. 

In the same way, while no reso- 
lutions were passed concerning China 
the discussion was preponderantly 
along the line that other countries 
must give serious heed to China’s 
demand for abolition of extra-terri- 
toriality and other foreign conces- 
sions. 

The Chinese group at the Insti- 
tute made a voluntary contribution 
to this by stating that they realized 
the necessity for unifying China at 
home in erder to win foreign senti- 














ment to a program of complete 
Chinese self-government. 

The most inspiring event of the 
session was the report of “Jimmie” 
Yen, Yale graduate, former morale 
officer in charge of Chinese coolies in 
the World War, who is undertaking 
the biggest educational job in the 
world’s history. Yen is actively di- 
recting a campaign to teach the 
illiterate Chinese, 300,000,000 of 
them, to read and write. In order 
to do it he had toinvent a written 
language of 1,200 characters to re- 
place the intricate one, composed of 
about 4,000 characters, the under- 
standing of which requires a high 
school education. The average Chi- 
nese citizen has only one hour a day 
to spend on his education. He has 
_only 50 cents in money to spend on 
it if he lives in the city; only 25 cents 
if he lives in the country. Yet Yen 
is attempting the task. He has an 
army of unpaid teachers—he wants a 
million of them. In two years he 
plans not only to teach his people to 
read and write, but to put before 
them books and magazines, trans- 
lated literature. It means the re- 
naissance of China. As one-fourth 
of the human race dwell in China, 
whatever happens there happens to 
more people than can happen any- 
where else. China is now a dual 
nation—the new China not yet fully 
awakened, the old China not yet gone. 


Honolulu is no stranger to inter- 
national conferences. Half a dozen 
have already been held there in the 
past five years and others will be 
held apart from the Institute meet- 
ings. These, however, have been 
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careful to avoid controversial sub- 
jects, whereas the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations was established very 
largely to take up these various 
subjects and attack them in a spirit 
of cooperative discussion. It is real- 
ized that to allow these controversial 
matters to drift without general 
notice or to allow them to be handled 
solely in the realm of diplomacy, with 
its necessary secrecy and official 
handicaps, is one sure way to bring 
on friction so serious that it may 
cause war. 

At least half of the one hundred 
and eleven active members of the 
Institute are lecturers or writers, 
frequently both, and it will not be 
many months before the great vol- 
ume of information and opinion con- 
cerning the Institute and concerning 
Pacific affairs in general will be given 
to the people of the Pacific countries. 
Indeed, perhaps, the most far-reach- 
ing and important result may be in 
the fact that this first Institute will 
be advertised and reviewed by vari- 
ous methods of publicity to millions 
of people in the Pacific area and in 
countries back of the Pacific basin. 


At the close of the session all 
present agreed that the Institute had 
been invaluable in promoting ac- 
quaintance between persons who 
have contacts and audiences in their 
own countries; in collecting informa- 
tion and clarifying thought; in fruit- 
ful and constructive discussion 
among individuals unhampered by 
official or representative constraints; 
in that mutual good will and under- 
standing which can come only from 
personal contact, and in serving as 
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the nucleus of a permanent organi- 
zation, with a permanent secretariat, 
for the accumulation of data, the 
conduct of research, and the con- 
tinuance of the good work already 
begun. 

Aside from these general consid- 
erations, the Institute has accom- 
plished more specific results. It has 


given definite voice to the wishes, ob- 
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jections and complaints of the peo- 
ples concerned, as distinguished from 
official or governmental policies. It 
has defined issues and cleared the 
ground of many things on which, 
after discussion, it became evident 
that there is already fundamental 
agreement. It has performed won- 
ders in clarifying the points of dif- 
ference on the remaining issues. 


PEARL HARBOR, OAHU, H. T. 





THE NEGRO IN INDUSTRY 


By T. Arnoitp Hii 
National Urban League 


revised edition of his American 

Commonwealth, published in 
1911, wrote that the negro might 
“more and more draw southwards 
into the lower and hotter regions 
along the coasts of the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico” and might 
consequently become a “relatively 
smaller and probably a much smaller 
element than at present in the 
population north of’ the states of 
Florida and Louisiana, and parts 


J rei BRYCE, writing in the 


of the states of Georgia, Alabama, 


Mississippi and Texas. But the emi- 
nent scholar did not know that 
the last war would check the gradual 
movement of the center of negro 
population toward the South and 
* start it upward again in the direction 
from which it receded in 1880 when 
it was in the northeastern corner of 
Georgia. That the movement of 
negroes is toward the North, the 
whole country is aware. There has 
been a wholesale migration of more 
than half a million negroes from the 
South to the North during the past 
fifteen years. 

This regimentation, singularly im- 
pressive in the light of facts which 
are now available on the industrial 
gains the race has made above the 
Mason-Dixon Line, presents enor- 
mous possibilities which both the 
employing group and the leaders 


of organized labor can not afford 
to overlook. For the one, the con- 
centrated mass of negro laborers, 
organized or unorganized, in the 
largest industrial centers North and 
South, provides adequate substitutes 
for immigrant labor, now cut to 
thirty-two per cent of last year’s 
supply; and for the other, negro 
workers, advancing daily from com- 
mon laborers to skilled and semi- 
skilled operators in the basic indus- 
tries of the country, provide an ever- 
increasing harvest for the spread of 
unionism. In fact the balance of 
power between capital and labor, 
may universally become, as indeed 
it has shown itself to be in several 
labor controversies, the enigmatic 
negro, who not infrequently has 
shown surprising dexterity and 
alacrity at opportune periods in our 
nation’s history. 

Nine states: Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Kansas were the home of more than 
ninety per cent of the northern 
negro population in 1920 which num- 
bered 1,472,309, one-half of whom 
were of southern birth. And there 
was not a wide distribution within 
these states, for the principal city 
within each of them housed more 
than sixty per cent of the total 
negro population, with the exception 
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of the state of Ohio; as for instance 
in New York, seventy-five per cent 
of the state’s total negro population 
lived in New York City. Detroit 
and Chicago had sixty-eight and 
sixty per cent, respectively, of their 
state’s population. The cities of the 
North to which negroes have mi- 
grated in largest numbers are shown 
from the accompanying table. Leav- 
ing out Kansas City and Baltimore, 
which have the reputation of being 
both North and South, every city 
in the list increased its colored 
population during the decade 1910- 
1920 by more than fifty per cent, 
except Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

It is not only that the northern 
population has narrowed itself to a 
few states and a few cities within 
these states that is significant, but 
also the fact that the concentration 
is in the cities where the North 
carries on its principle industries. 
And this is what gives importance 
to the future position of the colored 
worker both as regards his con- 
tinuance in industry and his relation- 
ship to the trade union movement. 

One-eighth of the workers in in- 
dustry are colored men and women, 
who form only one-tenth of the 
country’s total population. This is 


a refutation of the charge of indolence 
and a factor worthy of consideration 
by the employing group and the 
labor group. It is not in size alone 
that the negro’s labor is a factor— 
this has long been true—but in 
diversity, a comparatively recent 
achievement. Of the more than 
three hundred classifications of occu- 
pations in the census reports of 
1920, negroes were at work at all 
the principal trades, except one, 
in the largest cities in the country. 
In the building trades where labor 
troubles are always present, the 
negro has shown surprising advance- 
ment. Observe the tunnel workers 
building subways in New York and 
Philadelphia and you will get a 
fair sample of the utilization of 
negroes in trades that once were 
practically denied them. In the 
bituminous coal regions of West 
Virginia, in the steel districts of 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Gary; 
the meat-packing business of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City; 
on the docks as longshoremen in 
New York, Baltimore, Norfolk and 
Philadelphia—in all of which the 
American Federation of Labor needs 
members to hold the gains it has 
made—there are more negro men 


Comparison of Negro Population in 1910 and 1920 


1910 
91,709 
84,559 
44,103 
84,749 
5,741 
25,816 
21,816 
23,566 
19,639 


City 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Chicago, Ill 
Baltimore, Md 
Detroit, Mich 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Kansas City, Mo...... 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


No. 
60,758 
49,670 
65,355 
23,573 
35,097 

8,862 
12,635 

7,153 
10,440 


Per cent 
66.3 
58.7 

148.1 
27.8 
611.3 
34.3 
57.9 
30.4 
53.2 


1920 
152,467 
134,229 
109,458 
108,322 
40,838 
34,678 
34,451 
30,719 
30,079 











and women at work than their 
population ratio of ten per ¢ at. 
In West Virginia while the negro 
population is less than seven per 
cent of the total population, 23,000 
negroes, more than eighteen per 
cent of the colored population are 
engaged as miners in the state’s 
thirty-five mining counties. 

As long as three-fourths of the 
workers of this race were confined 
to two occupations—agriculture and 
domestic and personal service—they 
were not of much service to either 
industrialists or the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, but when industrial 
and mechanical workers have jumped 
from 12.6 per cent in 1910 to 18.4 
per cent in ten years, they can no 
longer be ignored. In Chicago, for 
instance where the negro population 
increased by 65,000 or 148 per cent 
from 1910 to 1920, the total number 
of porters, waiters and male ser- 
vants increased a scant one per 
cent during that period. But in 
the building trades, the packing 
industry, the steel mills and found- 
ries the male employees of color 
increased from 3.2 per cent to 20.7 
per cent during the same period, and 
according to estimates of the 
Chicago Commission on Race Rela- 
tions 70,000 negroes were engaged in 
industry in 1920 as compared with 
27,000 in 1910. Statistics for other 
cities show similar advances. A cer- 
tain plant in the middle west which 
in 1919 had eight per cent of its 
total workmen colored had forty 
per cent colored four years later. 
Of 1,009 employees in a large whole- 
sale manufacturing plant in the 
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middle west 442 are colored and 
547 are white. Of the colored em- 
ployees there are 237 in skilled, 
128 in semi-skilled and 72 in non- 
skilled operations. The metallurgist 
is a negro, the chief chemist a 
negro girl, the nurse in charge of 
the dispensary, ministering to both 
white and colored, is a negro girl. 
More than half of the colored workers 
have opened savings acounts 
through the company’s office. 

But it is this advancement which 
now presents the most serious com- 
plication in the negro’s industrial 
history. His very success may be 
his undoing. Having proved his 
efficiency, employers are hiring him 
in larger numbers and rewarding 
proficiency by promotion. The more 
he advances the more will he jeopar- 
dize the interests of organized labor 
if he is out of it, and the more will he 
benefit the labor movement if he 
joins it. But if he joins, what of 
his attractiveness to employers, who 
are not unmindful of his aloofness 
to union influence? In short, as 
union men, will they be wanted in 
the steel mills, packing houses, the 
building trades and in industrial 
pursuits generally? If negroes do 
not join the unions, 5,000,000 or- 
granized workers, many of whom are 
displeased that negroes are at work 
in the factories, will be a persistent 
and unconquerable foe. ‘Thus the 
negro stands at the crossroads of his 
industrial future, pondering which 
of the two paths he should enter. 
Fortunately for him immigration 
from Europe, growing less yearly 
under governmental restrictions, 
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gives him a breathing space. Both 
the labor movement and employers 
need the negro, one to attain the 
goal sought in campaigns for new 
union members, the other, to keep 
machinery in motion. It will, there- 
fore, not be convenient or profitable 
to discharge, or curtail the hiring 
of negroes because of their union 
affiliation, nor will it be expedient 
to be impatient if they do not fall 
in line with union propaganda as 
readily as some desire. 

White public opinion condones 
racial separateness and forces the 
negro to think first and always of 
self as a necessary procedure of 
defense. The one regulatory con- 
sideration with all negroes—workers, 
ministers, educators, editors, authors, 
social workers and all who shape 


public opinion—will be, first and last 


which side, union, or non-union, 
will benefit the negro worker most? 
This would not be hard to deter- 
mine in a country where the color 
of skin and texture of hair are not 
paramount to fairness and capacity. 
It is hard, however, in America, 
where, despite the negro’s often 
proved capacity and loyalty, he is 
never certain of his desirablity, be- 
yond the point where he serves as a 
tool or in a temporary emergency. 

To reduce our formula to specific 
terms we must inspect the attitude 
of the two groups—employers and 
employees—with reference to their 
treatment of negroes. There are 
plenty of facts pro and con on both 
sides, and it would take many more 
pages than we have at our disposal 
to enumerate them properly. Em- 
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ployers have hired negroes to break 
a strike or for temporary periods 
of business prosperity, only to dis- 
charge them when the exigency was 
over. Other employers, hiring them 
under the same conditions, have 
retained the efficient ones when the 
emergency had passed. Some em- 
ployers offer advancement for meri- 
torious performance, others will hire 
them in only the most casual opera- 
tions, regardless of efficiency and 
length of service. Some pay the 
same wage to colored and white 
workers, others pay less to colored. 
As to the unions, some permit negroes 
to join, and some do not. Some go 
outside of their union affiliation to 
influence employers not to hire them, 
while others appoint union organizers 
and business agents who accord 
equal privileges without regard to 
color. Some, by constitution de- 
clare their organizations open to all 
workers, white and black, but ex- 
clude them by ritualistic provisions 
and various subterfuges, while others 
have colored officers and important 
committee members. And so on 
there are positive and negative facts 
on both sides. We can claim for 
neither, as a group, perfection. We 
know that many of the labor leaders 
are actuated by impartial and hu- 
manitarian impulses when they seek 
negro members, and we know the 
struggles that some of them have 
made, with considerable success, to 
break down the barriers against 
negro participation. We likewise are 
familiar with individual employers 
whose attitude toward negroes is 
beyond question and we have known 











of others to lenc their influence to 
extend the utilization of negroes in 
trades and industries to shops of 
fellow employers. 

The question must be decided 
upon broader grounds than race. It 
must yield to the test of humanity 
and justice. Collective bargaining 
has brought about reform. Workers 
lives are safer, the span of life has 
lengthened, laboring classes are more 
and more acquiring savings and 
comforts, recreation, a necessary 
stimulant to health, is assured 
through shorter working hours and 
child labor has decreased—all of 
which the labor movement, through 
many years of ceaseless struggle, 
has impelled. One-eighth of the 
workers of the country are negro 
men and women. There can be no 
attainment of labor’s goal as long 
as one-eighth of the workers, both 
those that are in and those that are 
out of the unions, are disgruntled 
or lukewarm. The good health of 
any nation can be affected by the 
poor health of one-eighth of its 
workers and a relatively small pro- 
portion of this one-eighth working 
for smaller wages than white workers, 
can endanger the welfare of all the 
union men in all the trade associa- 
tions of the country. There are 
5,000,000 negro workers, North and 
South, of whom not more than one 
per cent, or 50,000 are organized. 

It is inconceivable therefore that 
union officials would wish to ignore 
colored workers. In justice to their 


own interest they can not do so, and 
those recalcitrant nationals and inter- 
nationals must see the folly of their 
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position or force the entire American 
Federation of Labor to pay the 
penalty for their short-sightedness. 
The negro worker must make terms 
with organized labor, though it is 
easy to see why the “lack of in- 
terest,” to which labor leaders fre- 
quently refer, persists. The hotel 
bellmen and waiters’ strike in 1904 
which proved so disastrous to colored 
men in Chicago, the policy of dis- 
crimination practiced by a few, yet 
important nationals, and the refusal 
of white unionists to work on the 
same jobs with their fellow colored 
unionists explain most of the “lack 
of interest” of the colored workers 
in organized labor. But the growing 
favor of the closed shop agreements 
with employers will force negroes out 
of work unless they are a part of 
these agreements. To be a boot 
and shoe maker in New England, 
a worker in a large clothing manu- 
facturing establishment in Chicago 
or New York, a miner of anthracite 
or bituminous coal, a building trades- 
man, one is almost compelled to be a 
union man. Employers must recog- 
nize, even those who object to collec- 
tive bargaining, that the only wise 
policy for negro workers to pursue, 
is to affiliate with those trades that 
are organized if they expect to 
work at them. Everytime an agree- 
ment is signed between a union 
organization and an employer, none 
but union men, as long as they are 
available, can work in the shop or 
shops covered by the agreement. 

If no negroes belong to the trade 
union or unions involved in the 
agreement, then no negroes can hope 
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for employment in the shops affected. 
And since this form of cooperation 
between capital and labor is in- 
creasing, and strike-breaking—hereto- 
fore beneficial to colored workers— 
is less popular than in the past, 
the need for affiliation with or- 
ganized labor should require no 
reasoning more impressive than the 
facts. And who can say that a 
larger negro union membership might 
not have a very wholesome spiritual 
effect upon the whole relationship 
between capital and labor? The 
negro’s inherent patience and con- 


These 
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ciliation may provide the spirit of 
give and take which both sides so 
frequently stand in need of. Labor 
organizations are not strike bodies, 
but conciliatory and cooperative 
agencies, expressing the will and 
spirit of their constituents to those 
who employ them, with the one end 
in view of harmonizing the rela- 
tionships between the two. The 
negro laboring man and woman, 
traditionally loyal, will interpret his 
loyalty to his employer and his union 
in a way that will make this ideal 
more nearly a universal reality. 


considerations lead us at once to 


the definition of education we are in search of. 
Education is the process of training the industry 
of man, in its manifold varieties, and in its 
organized totality, to the highest pitch of 
excellence it is capable of attaining. The only 
type of education appropriate to an industrial 
civilization must be conceived in these terms. 
It will have its roots in the actual labor of man- 
kind and will return into that labor to endow it 
with higher qualities and more valuable aims. 
As the guiding principle of the educator, in 
these times, as the ultimate objective of his 
endeavors, nothing short of this can be offered. 
—Professor L. P. Jacks in the Yale Review. 
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Mexico— U. S. Immigration Con- 
ference.—The compelling force that 
transformed the distrust and mis- 
understanding which formerly mili- 
tated against the interests of both 
countries, was the organized labor 
movement. With the initial confer- 
ence between labor of the United 
States and Mexico, the prob- 
lems of international relations were 
lifted beyond their material aspects 
into the realm of spiritual purposes 
and ideals. The ultimate purpose 
which the labor movement seeks is 
the promotion of human welfare 
and that purpose implies a reciprocal 
undertaking. The spirit of reci- 
procity vanquishes the spirit of ex- 
ploitation and aggrandizement. 

By making plain through con- 
ferences and official declarations the 
desire of American labor to be help- 
ful there has been developed con- 
fidence and understanding between 
our two nations. Our two labor 
movements are now the stabilizing 
influence that makes for tranquility 
and opportunity for mutual develop- 
ment. This is a service and a 
relationship that American labor 
values highly and which it is deter- 
mined to preserve. 

So constructive and so genuine 





God bless our American Institutions. 
May they grow better day by 
amuel Gompers. 
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was the impetus from fraternization 
at El Paso, Juarez and Mexico 
City that American labor was most 
anxious to safeguard the fine growth 
of internationalism from any per- 
verting influence. To guard against 
any apprehension that the friend- 
ship of the United States for Mexico 
had in the least diminished as well 
as to plan against the development 
of difficult situations resulting from 
migration of wage earners, the Con- 
federation Obrera Regional Mexi- 
cana was invited to send representa- 
tives to talk over difficulties with 
the A. F. of L. at Washington, D. C. 

The Confederacion Regional 
Obrera Mexicano accepted the in- 
viation and prestige was given the 
movement by the decision of Luis 
N. Morones, Secretary of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor of President 
Calles’ cabinet, to participate in 
the conference. The other members 
of the conference were Eduardo 
Monedo, Secretary of the C. R. 
O. M.; Alberto Mendez, Orizaba, 
Federation of Labor; Roberto Haber- 
man, delegate, Mexican Federation 
of Labor. Representing the A. F. 
of L. in the conference were: Presi- 
dent Green, Secretary Morrison and 
Vice-President Woll, Santiago Igle- 
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sias and C. M. Wright, secretaries 
of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor, and Organizer C. N. Idar. 
Canuto Vargas, former secretary of 
the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor and now labor attache to the 
Mexican Embassy were also asked to 
participate. 

In opening the conference Presi- 
dent Green said: 

The conference between the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor and the 
American labor movement was in- 
spired by the fellowship, fraternism 
and good will that has existed be- 
tween the labor movement of our 
two countries. It grew out of the 


hope that the bonds of friendship 
and cooperation would help in the 
solution of existing problems. From 
the first I want the representatives 
from Mexico to understand fully 
and completely and without reserva- 


tion that as the successor of the 
late Samuel Gompers I shall do my 
part not only to carry on the princi- 
ples inaugurated under that mag- 
netic and brilliant leadership but 
to understand and develop all that 
makes for closer cooperation between 
the labor movements of the two 
countries. I hope to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship, fraternity and 
good will built up under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Gompers. 

I am firmly of the opinion that 
the highest and best interests of 
the peoples of Mexico and the United 
States require and demand that the 
labor movements of the two countries 
which represent crystallized senti- 
ments of the working people come 
together for a complete understand- 
ing of how to maintain good will 
and mutual betterment of the people 
of both countries. Labor movements 
constitute a stabilizing influence in 
the affairs not only of their own 
nations but in those matters which 
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become the concern of international 
relations. 

I want the representatives of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor to 
understand that in any emergency 
affecting the social and economic 
affairs of our two republics that 
they can count upon the American 
Federation of Labor as a true and 
devoted friend. 

In considering the specific matter 
for which the conference was called 
we shall approach consideration of 
this problem with a sympathetic 
attitude and an understanding of 
mutuality and the fact that the 
promotion of the welfare of both 
countries is the reciprocal result 
of understanding and consideration 
from both sides of the borderland. 


On behalf of the Mexican dele- 
gation, Senor Luis Morones said: 


I am glad that this conference 
was called as it affords us a timely 
opportunity to pay a visit of good 
will and fraternity to the American 
Federation of Labor and at the same 
time to consider such current prob- 
lems as need our attention. 

In dealing with the immigration 
problem which we are called to 
consider we must have in mind that 
whatever decisions we reach for 
our two countries will establish a 
precedent for dealing with the immi- 
gration problem as it affects other 
countries as well as establish a 
method whereby labor movements 
of all countries may deal with prob- 
lems of this nature. The relations 
between the labor movements of 
our two countries are important 
not only to Labor but to all of 
humanity. Our relations in previous 
international questions have had an 
international significance. Our labor 
movements have been able to serve 
and help in the solution of problems 
which our governments found diffi- 
cult if not impossible. 











We find that governments have 
not that understanding of what is 
involved in labor problems that is 
possessed by the representatives of 
the labor movement themselves and 
hence they can not deal with our 
problems as can the agents of trade 
unions. Immigration problems be- 
tween our two countries have been 
dealt with chiefly by political agents 
who because they do not have the 
understanding possessed by repre- 
sentatives of trade unions dealt with 
some phases of the problem un- 
fairly. Representatives of govern- 
ments all too frequently do not 
understand the meaning of freedom 
for wage earners. *That freedom is 
rarely understood by those outside 
of the labor movement. On the 
other hand, immigrants themselves— 
that is those who move from one 
country to another—all too infre- 
quently think of the consequences 
of their migration upon the countries 
to which they go nor upon the 
countries which they leave. It is the 
duty of a working man going from 
one country to another to have 
regard for the labor standards of the 
country to which he goes. Any 
other method will result in conflict. 
Where there is lack of understanding 
friction occurs. 

In dealing with this problem I 
think we should have in mind two 
principles: First, the development 
_of those principles upon which immi- 
gration should take place; and 
second, how to regulate immigration 
in accord with these principles so 
that we may promote simultaneously 
the best interests of both countries. 
Our dealing with this problem must 
be tactful, intelligent and practical. 
Whatever precedents we develop for 
dealing with this problem of migra- 
tion between our two countries will 
in all probability be accepted as 
the precedent for dealing with this 
problem between all Latin-American 
countries. 
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I concur in the point of view 
expressed by Mr. Green that the 
labor movement of one country 
should not seek to settle this problem 
through a special advantage to itself 
over the other country. 


The conference lasted through two 
days and adopted the following: 


Time and experience have demon- 
strated that the progress of man- 
kind, ethically, spiritually and econ- 
omically, is best achieved under the 
great principles of freedom, democ- 
racy and the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

History shows the constant ten- 
dency of man to congregate in 
groups and the beneficient results 
of such groupings are clearly dis- 
cernible throughout the ages. Groups 
everywhere strive to create their 
own cultures, to cultivate their own 
lands, to create their own insti- 
tutions and establish their own cus- 
toms. Always they seek means of 
protecting their group integrity and 
the integrity of their boundaries. 

We hold that the ultimate con- 
dition of mankind should be such 
that all men should enjoy the greatest 
possible right to travel freely to 
every part of the world in pursuit 
of happiness and well-being. But 
we assert that there is an obliga- 
tion, universal in character, which 
makes it obligatory upon every per- 
son to refrain from so ordering his 
movements or his conduct as to 
endanger the standards and con- 
ditions of life and the progress 
achieved on the part of any group 
which he may seek to enter. And 
groups have the right to protect 
themselves against such intrusion. 

There is, we maintain, a further 
obligation upon every individual 
which makes it a duty to work 
within his own group for the safe- 
guarding of the standards and con- 
ditions built up elsewhere, and in- 
stead of seeking improvement else- 
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where at the expense of others it is his 
duty to work for improvement within 
his own group. The duty of his 
group is but an enlargement of his 
individual duty, identical in prin- 
ciple. Nationhood is but another 
term for group. 

Thus we have presented to us 
what we know as the problem of 
immigration and emigration, complex 
and difficult, but resting in its en- 
tirety upon the principles which 
we have just stated. 

Our conference committee con- 
sidered both of these problems as 
joint phases of a single problem. 
Furthermore, the problem was con- 
sidered in its relation to the economic 
organizations of the workers with 
their voluntary character and 
methods and in its relation to the 
state with its machinery for action 
in the political sphere. 

On the subject of immigration we 


feel deeply the necessity for careful 
consideration by every nation of 
the effect of incoming peoples on 


moral, physical, political and 
economic integrity. 

Hitherto nations throughout the 
world, including our own nation 
have sought only to exclude other 
peoples, either partially or wholly, 
wisely or unwisely. Nations have 
acted solely on the defensive. They 
have failed to recognize their own 
obligations to restrain their own 
people from moving across bound- 
aries in such a way as to menace the 
conditions of life and the institutions 
of other peoples. We believe we 
can now set up at least in the 
Wester Hemisphere, this great 
principle of self-restraint and we 
recommend to this conference the 
establishment of that principle. In 
this way there is brought into being 
an abandonment of the principle of 
compulsion and the adoption of the 
principle of voluntary action which 
underlies our labor movements and 
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governs our action as trade unionists. 

We call upon the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Confed- 
eracion Regional Obrera Mexicana 
to press their respective govern- 
ments for adoption and enforcement 
of this new principle of voluntary 
restraint. 

While we recognize clearly that 
at all times each nation must be 
the final judge of what constitutes 
a menace to its standards and its 
institutions, we are confident that 
the labor movements of our two 
nations, working in cooperation and 
with a common ideal in mind, can 
arrive at conclusions and agree upon 
measures that will meet the require- 
ments of the time. Human progress 
is always best safeguarded by agree- 
ment and cooperation and we be- 
lieve this field is a proper one for 
the exercise of those qualities. 

We appreciate fully the instruc- 
tions which impose upon us the 
duty to prepare specific reeommenda- 
tions as a basis for legislative or 
executive action on the part of our 
respective nations. We are, how- 
ever, of the opinion that definite 
recommendations can not be set 
forth at this time. There are various 
reasons for this, chief among them 
being our lack of sufficient detailed 
information. 

We find another road to our 
goal and we ask for it consideration. 
We recommend, therefore, the cre- 
ation of a joint commission to repre- 
sent the Confederacion Regional 
Obrera Mexicana and the American 
Federation of Labor for the con- 
tinuous study of immigration and 
emigration, and problems arising 
therefrom, to work through the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, for 
the continuous study of the ques- 
tion and for the preparation of 
satisfactory detailed recommenda- 
tions or measures for submission 
to the governments of the respective 











countries by the respective labor 
unions. 

As an immediate means of safe- 
guarding and improving the moral, 
material and civil conditions of the 
workers of both countries, we urge 
and recommend that workers crossing 
international boundaries immediately 
join the union of their trade in the 
country to which they go and abide 
faithfully by the laws and rules 
of the movement to which they go 
and we pledge our efforts to the 
full to bring about observance of 
this principle by our respective affi- 
liated memberships. In that man- 
ner we can give a large measure 
of protection to the economic, social, 
civil and political institutions of 
both countries and assist in the de- 
velopment and advancement of our 
respective peoples in accordance with 
their own requirements and ideals. 
We shall by this means also pro- 
mote mutual good will, respect, 
understanding and confidence. 

In conclusion we believe it appro- 
priate to include in this report a 
renewal of our long-standing pledge 
of brotherhood, mutual good will 
and confidence and lasting friend- 
ship. As the years have passed we 
have witnessed the great mutual 
advantage of our faith in each other. 
We have learned to place in each 
other implicit faith and confidence 
and we have seen the great prac- 
tical results which have had their 
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genesis in this fraternal relation 
as well as the great spiritual satis- 
faction which it has given to us. 
Upon each succeeding occasion we 
come together in better understand- 
ing and with fuller knowledge and 
we look to the future with confidence 
and supreme faith. It is with pride 
that we face the world in this 
harmony of understanding and 
idealism, calling upon the workers 
of all countries to know each other 
and to give their energies to the 
promotion of human progress 
through a common idealism and 
mutual understanding and good will. 

The above agreement was unani- 
mously approved and signed by the 
following: 

Representing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: William Green, 
Frank Morrison, Matthew Woll, 
Santiago Iglesias, Chester M. Wright, 
and Clemente N. Idar. 

Representing the Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor: Luis N. Morones, 
Eduardo Monedo, Alberto Mendez, 
Canuto Vargas, and Roberto Haber- 
man. 

A commission provided by this 
declaration is to consist of four 
persons, two to be designated by 
the Mexican labor movement and 
two by the A. F. of L. 








The strongest bond of human sympathy outside of family relations, should be one uniting all 
working people of all nations, and tongues, and k kindreds. 
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Congress of the International Union 
of Woodworkers.—(I. F. T. U.) The 
ordinary congress of the Inter- 
national Union of Woodworkers took 
place in Brussels on July 20, 21 
and 22. The Secretary’s Annual 
Report showed that the member- 
ship of the International had fallen 
off from 882,193 on December 31, 
1922, to 623,779 on December 31, 
1924. Of this loss, nearly 200,000 
members, 150,000 was on account 
of the German Woodworkers Union 
and 30,000 to the seceded overseas- 
section of the English Woodworkers 
Union. In all there are 37 organi- 
zations affiliated to the International, 
from 18 different countries, and 46 
delegates represented 21 organiza- 
tions and 14 different countries were 
at the Congress. There were also 
present as fraternal delegates, 3 
representatives of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners from America; J. W. Brown, 
Secretary of the I. F. T. U., and 
J. J. de Roode, representative of the 
International Labor Office. 

The main item on the agenda 
was the discussion of the attitude 
to be adopted towards the com- 
munist woodworkers’ organizations 
and the Russian Woodworkers 
Union in particular. The general 


report on activities was passed 
with only one dissentient (Italy); 
the sections relating to Russia, by 
39 votes against 15, with 6 ab- 
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stentions. This means that, in re- 
spect to Russia and the other com- 
munist organizations there is no 
change of policy and the well-known 
Vienna decision remains in force. 

The I. F. T. U. and the workers 
in the Far East.—References are 
continually appearing in the com- 
munist press to the alleged indif- 
ference of the I. F. T. U. in the 
matter of the organization of the 
workers of the Far East—colored 
workers more prticularly. It will 
be seen how false this assertion is 
when we say that for two years the 
I. F. T. U. has neglected no oppor- 
tunity of coming into contact with 
the workers of China, Japan and 
India. An active correspondence has 
taken place, and the press reports 
of the I. F. T. U. have for a long 
time been sent to every organization 
whose address it was possible to 
ascertain. 

In the same way contact has been 
sought with the workers in Australia 
and all those parts of Africa, where 
there are any signs of a trade union 
movement. In Central and South 
America there is scarcely one state 
where the I. F. T. U. is not beginning 
to get some foothold. As, however, 
the trade unions in most of these 
countries have not yet formed a 
national center, and the I. F. T. U., 
in conformity with its rules, is not 
willing to forestall the formation 
of representative national centers, 

















it foregoes the honor of referring, 
after the manner of the Communists, 
to the membership of unnumbered 
countries, where there is still as a 
matter of fact no definite movement, 
or where, as in the case of the 
members announced by the Com- 
munists trade unions, it is simply a 
question of minorities in receipt of 
financial support. 

The Great Struggle of the British 
Textile Workers.—In the Labor Press 
Service, the official journal of the 
British Trades Union Congress and 
the Labor Party, Ben Turner pub- 
lishes an article on the conflict in 
the British woolen and worsted tex- 
tile industry which is affecting some 
150,000 woolen textile-workers. He 
remarks that this “‘is the first general 
lockout in the trade for nearly 100 
years. There have been lockouts and 
strikes in individual towns and dis- 
tricts, but never before has there been a 
strugglereaching from Leeds to Saddle 
worth, Keighly and Bradford to Hali- 
faz and Rochdale, Doncaster and 
Wakefield and forward to Dews- 
bury and Batley and surrounding 
towns.” 

“For ages,” continues Turner, ‘‘the 
woolen workers have been worse 
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paid than our better organized friends 


in the cotton trade.” In the boom 
period which followed upon the close 
of the war, “the employers were 
making immense profits, and our 
folks got a little bit.” But no sooner 
did business begin to decline than 
there were the most shameless de- 
mands for wage cuts. The conflict 
developed on similar lines to that 
of the miners. The textile-workers 
declared that they would withdraw 
their demands and accept an un- 
conditional conference if the em- 
ployers would do the same. But 
while the mine-owners abandoned 
their attitude of intransigeance at 
the very last moment, the textile 
industrialists rejected the workers’ 
proposals, and put up notices in 
the mills announcing a 5 per cent 
cut; when the workers resisted, a 
lockout was at once declared. 

Turner adds: “I have never seen 
finer unity of the unions, overlookers, 
foremen and mangers, unions of 
craftsmen and all other unions in 
the trade have joined forces and 
have worked admirably together. 
It has been a marvelous revelation 
to me to see this growth of trades 
union unity.” 














THE CHILD OF THE A. F. OF L. 


By Santiago IGLesias 


Spanish Speaking Secretary, Pan-American Federation of Labor 


HE history of the innumerable 
altruistic deeds of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and 

its continued efforts in the humani- 
tarian and highly civilized purpose 
of establishing and maintaining the 
best possible relations between the 
peoples of Mexico, Central and South 
America, and the people of the 
United States, has not yet been 
written. The brilliant record of 
these activities will be found in the 
files of the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor, an institution that was 
created when its necessity was made 
evident by an epoch when the inter- 
national relations of these great 
peoples were rapidly expanding. 

It is not possible to record in 
this little resume the efforts of a 
quarter of a century in the defense 
of justice, freedom and democracy 
for the peoples, put forth by the 
American Federation of Labor, but 
it can be truthfully said that through 
these activities in behalf of peace 
and understanding, and in defense 
of the oppressed people of Latin- 
America, the American Federation 
of Labor is glorifying the reputation 
of the United States among the 
Latin-American peoples. 

The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor stands on a declaration of 
policy squarely in harmony with 
the policies of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor. It is the instru- 
mentality through which construc- 
tive trade unionism can gain the 
ascendency in Latin-America, thus 
saving the American trade union 
movement from a continuing battle 
at its back door with a most destruc- 
tive and revolutionary labor move- 
ment. The winning of the leader- 
ship of all American labor thought is 
of the greatest concern, not alone 
to American labor, but to all who 
believe in the institutions of 
democracy. 

The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor is peculiarly the child of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
It is the agency through which the 
battle must be waged to organize 
the workers of Latin-America and 
to bring them under a constructive 
leadership. That is the primary pur- 
pose, but back of that there is 
forever the great struggle between 
demorcacy and the combined and 
more or less allied enemies of democ- 
racy, converging from both extremes 
in a common warfare. 

There are other Pan-American or- 
ganizations in the field and there is 
always a financial unity among the 
great moneyed powers that are seek- 
ing opportunities for exploitation. 
Chief among the well organized Pan- 
American organizations are the Pan- 
American Union and the Pan-Ameri- 























can Financial Congress, both more or 
less thoroughly dominated by 
government. But the common 
people, the wage earners and the 
great masses of the peons who can 
not yet properly be called wage 
earners, turn to Labor in their 
battle for a fair chance, for the 
simplest measures of justice in a 
bitter struggle to gain a position 
where unity of action and the pos- 
session of educational facilities may 
make possible fairer standards of 
life. 

There is a combined. service to 
humanity and to our own country 
and its institutions that can be 
done by the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor in helping these 
great masses to achieve real freedom. 
For, in bringing labor to a position 
of freedom and dignity, we off-set the 
exploitation of capitalists and help 
to still the cry that only exploitation 
comes from the United States. Such 
work promotes good will for America 
and for the great idealistic concepts 
of the masses of the American people. 

If the selfish and frequently cor- 
rupt political leaders of Latin- 
American nations may go to the 
exploiters and to such agencies as 
the Pan-American Financial Con- 
gress, then the wage earners may 
and do and must come to Labor 
through the American Federation of 
Labor and the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

At the time when Porfirio Diaz 
was President of Mexico, Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, came to the 
front as the protector of the life 
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of Mexican citizens whose extradi- 
tion was sought by the dictator in 
order to submit them to summary 
executions. They were not extra- 
dited. When the people of Cuba 
were fighting for independence from 
the Spanish monarchy, President 
Gompers, interpreting the desires 
of the American labor movement, 
placed the power and influence of 
the American Federation of Labor 
on the side of the Cuban people, 
and particularly on the side of the 
Cuban wage earners. 

More recently, in the year 1911, 
the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was receiving peti- 
tions from the revolutionary leaders 
of Mexico who were desirous of 
establishing a democratic govern- 
ment founded on the representative 
rights of the people. They were 
fearful lest the government of the 
United States should intervene in 
Mexico and prevent through the 
force of arms the Mexican people 
from freeing themselves from op- 
pression. American intervention 
would have prevented the Mexican 
people from establishing a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and 
for the people. The Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor promptly made representa- 
tions to the President of the United 
States, sustaining the right of the 
Mexican people to realize its aspira- 
tion of freedom and rehabilitation. 
This same policy was followed by 
the American Federation of Labor 
in the historical events that followed 
in Mexico intimately associated with 
the names of Madero, Huerta and 
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Carranza and the tragedies marked 
by their presidential periods in the 
painful history of the Mexican 
people’s revolution against tyranny 
and for a free, democratic, and 
constitutional government. 


The secret machinations of the 
invisible powers who were always 
striving and scheming to drag the 
United States into a war of con- 
quest or into the military occupation 
of the Latin-American nations have 
always met a decided and frank 
opposition in the American Federa- 
tionfof Labor, and this attitude has 
gained for the American labor move- 
ment the sympathy and the con- 
fidence of the peoples of Latin- 
America including the island of Porto 
Rico. 

This generous attitude in the de- 
fense of the oppressed peoples created 
among them a feeling of trust in the 
American Federation of Labor and 
gave it that prestige and reputation 
that from time to time in the past 
ten years have prompted the repre- 
sentatives of the working peoples 
of Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Santo 
Domingo and Nicaragua and other 
Latin-American republics to come 
to Washington requesting the moral 
support of the American Federation 
of Labor and the protection of the 
civil rights of those peoples as 
against oppression and injustice. 
Today the governments of those 
countries recognize the prestige and 
influence of the American Federation 
of Labor, and it is freely admitted 
that the American labor movement 
is a powerful force for the defense 
of the rights of citizenship in the 
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United States, and a guarantee of 
justice and respect for all the 
American republics and their peoples. 

But it was necessary to create an 
organization in which there would 
be adequate representation and voice 
given to the aspirations and the 
rights of all these peoples; an organi- 
zation which should devote its ac- 
tivities to the cultivation of the 
best possible understanding and a 
spirit of fraternity and mutual con- 
fidence among the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. And with that 
vision of the future, the American 
Federation of Labor invited the 
labor movements of all the American 
republics, through a manifesto issued 
in the year 1916, to a discussion of 
the question of creating a Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. The 
manifesto was issued July 6, 1916, 
immediately after a preliminary con- 
ference in Washington between the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and representa- 
tives of the Labor movement of the 
Mexican Republic. 

The following year a tour of 
South America was made by two 
representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and in 1916, a 
commission of three members like- 
wise visited Mexico, all with the 
purpose of promoting the idea of 
creating a Pan-American Federation 
of Labor, and the first Pan-American 
Labor Congress finally took place in 
Laredo, Texas, November 13-16, 
1918, at which the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor was formally 
organized by labor representatives 
of various of the American republics. 











Then followed the New York Con- 
gress, in 1919, the Mexico City 
Congress in 1921. A Mexico-Ameri- 
can conference was also held at 
El Paso, Texas, October 25-27, 1923, 
and the last Pan-American Labor 
Congress was held in Mexico City, 
the first week of December, 1924, at 
the time when President Elias Calles, 
was inaugurated. 

The American Federation of Labor 
held its 1924 convention in El Paso, 
Texas, in the month of November 
and the Mexican Federation of Labor 
had its meeting in Ciudad Juarez 
at the same time. The delegates to 
the A. F. of L. Convention were the 
guests of one of the sessions of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor and 
the Mexican delegates were the 
guests of the A. F. of L. con- 
vention during one of its sessions. 
Such a demonstration of emotion, 
fraternity and solidarity among the 
peoples of these two nations was 
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made possible only because of the fact 
that the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor was born -out of a sincere 
desire to bring the Pan-American 
peoples in closer harmony and unity. 
The event had a tremendous im- 


portance, and was remarkable 
throughout the Western Hemis- 
phere. 


The activities of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor since its crea- 
tion in promoting closer relations 
and greater confidence and sym- 
pathy among the peoples of the 
Latin-American Republics with the 
peoples of the United States are 
multiple and the benefits derived 
therefrom are immeasurable. No 
other organization is so admirably 
equipped to inspire the confidence 
and gain the good-will of our neighbor 
countries to the south as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor throughout 
the medium of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor. 











I hope I may live to see the day when an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race of life is 


guaranteed to every American boy and girl. 


Abraham Lincoln. 





— 
| 














APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING IN CLEVELAND 


By W. P. CaRrRro.i 


Executive Manager, Building Trades Employees’ Association 


PPRENTICESHIP training in 
A Cleveland began systemati- 

cally in 1917 when a night 
class was organized for the benefit 
of sheet metal workers. With the 
assistance of the Board of Edu- 
cation, a committee of master and 
journeyman plumbers succeeded in 
starting a similar class for plumber 
apprentices in 1918. This first at- 
tempt to develop a training school 
for plumbers was not successful for 
at least two reasons—one was the 
disinclination on the part of the 
boys to study for four hours in the 
evening after spending a day on the 
job or in the shop; the second was 
the difficulty in maintaining a good 
attendance. In March, 1920, how- 
ever, a day school was started in 
which instruction was given for four 
hours each week duringhours pre- 


viously spent on the job. This effort 
met with success from the start. 

The third step in the growth of this 
movement came in September, 1920, 
when the bricklayers started a day 
school for apprentices. This school 
went on the rocks in a short time, 
because the boys found that they 
were not penalized for remaining 
away from school. Agitation for a 
new school continued, however, and 
resulted in the establishment of a 
second bricklayer apprentice school 
in September of 1922. Largely 
through the efforts of the apprentice 
director and closer supervision on 
the part of the apprentice com- 
mittee, the early mistakes were rem- 
edied and the school became firmly 
established. 

Since that time three other ap- 
prentice schools have been estab- 
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lished—carpenters in October, 1923, 
painters in January, 1925, and the 
electricians in February of this year. 

From a meager beginning in 1917, 
the apprentice movement has grown 
so rapidly that today there are 
nearly one-hundred boys in six trades 
attending the part-time schools. 

All apprentice schools in Cleveland 
operate under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
a statute enacted in 1917 by Con- 
gress providing federal aid for the 
support of part-time trade schools. 
According to the terms of this act, 
every dollar contributed by the fed- 
eral government must be matched 
by an equal amount contributed by 
the state or local community or both. 
Additional funds needed to carry on 
the work of the school must be fur- 
nished by the local board of educa- 
tion. 

Each apprenticeship class is under 
the direct supervision of a joint com- 
mittee composed of an equal number 
of contractors and union representa- 
tives, and a representative of the 
public school system. Every ap- 
prentice applicant is required to 
satisfy the committee of the trade 
which he wishes to learn that he is 
physically fit and able to read, write 
and speak the English language in- 
telligently, and to pass any other 
mental tests which the committee 
may give. 

His application once approved, 
the applicant is given a permit to 
work and is enrolled in the appren- 
tice school. At the end of a thirty- 
day trial period he will be indentured 
to the contractor, provided his work 
has been satisfactory. He then en- 
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ters upon a course of training lasting 
for three years if in the painting 
trade, or four years in all others. 

To develop and maintain the in- 
terest of the apprentices, instruction 
is offered in the practical as well as 
the theoretical knowledge of the 
trade by instructors whose practical 
experience as journeymen is supple- 
mented by a course in methods of 
teaching. The boys are taught, 
among other things, the history of 
their trade, plan reading, trade sci- 
ence, blue print reading and trade 
mathematics, so that at the com- 
pletion of their course of study they 
are better qualified to be journey- 
men than they would have been 
without such training. Talks by 
men prominent in the trade, or re- 
lated trades, illlustrated by motion 
pictures, are given occasionally to 
broaden the minds of the students. 
Every boy is required to go to school 
four hours per week throughout his 
apprenticeship period, for which time 
he is paid regular wages by his con- 
tractor. 

To insure the apprentice steady 
work the year round, provision is 
made for the temporary transfer to 
another employer in case his own 
contractor runs short of work. This 
feature of the Cleveland plan is 
largely responsible for the success of 
the system, since it tends to prevent 
boys from leaving the trade because 
of unemployment before the ex- 
piration of their indentureship. 

Wilful absence from school or the 
job is penalized severely by the ap- 
prentice committees. Among the 
forms of discipline used are tem- 
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porary or permanent suspensions 
from the apprentice list, two or 
more days continuance attendance 
at school on the boy’s own time in 
order to make up the work lost, and 
an extension of the period of inden- 
tureship. The sacredness of the con- 
tract relation is carefully explained 
to the boys and they are warned of 
the dangers attending an infraction 
of the rules. 

Another important feature of the 
Cleveland plan is the office of Direc- 
tor of Apprentices. The duties of 
the director are to represent the 
committee when dealing with con- 
tractors or boys, to see that all 
grievances are either adjusted in- 
formally or brought before the com- 
mittee if such adjustment can not be 
secured otherwise, to keep track of 
new jobs as they appear, to place 
boys temporarily out of work with 
contractors other than those to whom 
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they are indentured, to keep track of 
the boys on the job, to act as a truant 
officer by visiting the homes of those 
absent from school to ascertain the 
cause of absence, and to act as a 
sort of recording secretary at the 
meetings of the apprentice commit- 
tees. 

The apprenticeship system as de- 
veloped in Cleveland seems to be on 
a sound foundation and, in the 
opinion of the writer, is tending not 
only to elevate the standard of work 
being done in the building trades, 
but also to promote more cordial re- 
lations and better understanding be- 
tween employer and employee. The 
recent selection of the Board of 
Education of more desirable and 
commodious quarters providing for 
the housing of all apprentice schools 
under one roof in a central location 
augurs well for still greater success 
for the schools during the coming year. 






























Abraham Lincoin studied by firelight 


W hat life itself may be we can not know 
till all men share the chance to know. 


—J osephine Peabody. 


WORKERS EDUCATION 


THE RAILROAD LABOR INSTITUTE OF 1925 
By B. M. Jewe1. 


President, Railway Employees’ Department, American Federation of Labor 


HE Railroad Labor Institute of 
1925 held at Brookwood Labor 
College, Katonah, N. Y., con- 

stitutes one of the most significant 
steps yet taken in workers’ educa- 
tion. The peculiar importance of the 
Institute springs from the fact that 
its educational emphasis was a direct 
reflection of the growing status of the 
standard organizations of railroad 
labor in respect to the government of 
the railway industry. The purpose 
of the Institute was chiefly to pro- 
vide for those who attended a com- 
prehensive background in the history, 
civics and economics of the railroad 
industry. It proceeded on the the- 
ory that the railroad worker is a 
citizen of the railroad industry in an 
economic sense just as he is a citizen 
of his state and nation in a political 
sense. In his capacity as an eco- 
nomic or industrial citizen, time, 
circumstances and organized effort 
have wrought for him a status, ac- 
companied by rights, privileges and 





responsibilities in respect to the func- 
tioning of our railroad industry just 
the same as analogous forces have 
wrought for him analogous rights 
and obligation in respect to the gov- 
ernment of our nation. “Citizens 
of the railroad industry” thus be- 
came a term frequently used during 
the sessions of the Railroad Labor 
Institute. 

Locomotive firemen, boilermakers, 
sheet metal workers, stationary fire- 
men and oilers, machinists, mainte- 
nance of way men, carmen, railway 
clerks, signalmen — presidents and 
vice-presidents of internationals, 
chairmen of system federations and 
general craft chairmen, local lodge 
committeemen and officers and rank 
and file members of various standard 
railroad unions—composed the 
groups attending the Institute. 

Special mention may be made of 
one of the guests, Mr. A. J. Thomas, 
son of the president of the British 
National Union of Railwaymen. Mr, 
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Thomas who is with the management 
of the Canadian National Railways 
assisting in the development of the 
program of union-management co- 
operation, attended the Institute by 
invitation of its sponsors. Owing 
to the ample living and recreational 
facilities of Brookwood, it proved 
quite feasible and worth while for 
the wives of several of the men at- 
tending to spend the week of the In- 
stitute around Brookwood. 

The initiative for planning and 
developing the Railroad Labor In- 
stitute was taken by the Brookwood 
Labor College in cooperation with a 
special advisory committee consist- 
ing of O. S. Beyer, Jr., consulting 
engineer of the Railway Employees’ 
Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Spencer Miller, Jr., 
secretary of the Workers Education 
Bureau of America, myself, to- 
gether with the editors of most of the 
official railroad labor journals. Dr. 
Arthur W. Calhoun, of the Brook- 
wood faculty, functioned as educa- 
tional director for the term of the 
Institute. The main subject of the 
Institute was handled by O. S. 
Beyer, Jr., Donald Richberg, attor- 
ney for the standard railroad unions, 
George Soule, economist and writer 
with the Labor Bureau, Whiting 
Williams, author and lecturer, and 
David Saposs, of the Brookwood 
faculty, each delivered lectures of 
great importance in their bearing on 
the general subject before the Insti- 
tute. 

Most of the study and lecture ses- 
sions of the Institute were held in the 
mornings starting at 9.15. The 
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periods lasted an hour and a quarter 
with an intermission of fifteen min- 
utes. The afternoons were largely 
devoted to recreation. There were 
baseball games, picnic excursions and 
automobile trips through the West- 
chester hills and the Hudson River 
country. Those who preferred to do 
so spent the time reading under the 
trees at Brookwood or in the attrac- 
tive library of the college. Evening 
sessions were held at which an occa- 
sional musical entertainment was 
provided. Lectures dealing with 
certain special aspects concerning 
the Institute were also given during 
the evening periods. Thus the first 
evening was devoted to the formal 
opening of the Institute at which it 
was my privilege to address those 
assembled on the general history and 
aims of unionism on the railroads of 
America and the bearing of workers’ 
education thereon. 

The subject matter presented by 
Mr. Beyer dealt first with the early 
history of steam transportation, how 
it grew out of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. He sketched the growth of 
railroads from short isolated and dis- 
connected lines to the great trunk 
line systems as we know them today. 
The shortcomings and abuses of the 
earlier types of railroad financing and 
rate structure were outlined, to- 
gether with the gradual establish-, 


ment, first of state and then federal 
The development and’ 


regulation. 
underlying reasons for labor union- 
ism in the railroad industry were ex- 
plained and discussed. How railroads 
are organized, managed and con- 
trolled was also developed for the 
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benefit of the Institute. Finally, 
after analyzing the latest laws, ten- 
dencies and problems of American 
railroads and their two million em- 
ployees, Mr. Beyer indicated how a 
type of railroad government was 
really in the process of formation 
which is receiving its authority to 
govern from three major groups, 
namely, those who invest their capi- 
tal, those who use the railroad, i. e., 
the public, and finally those who 
earn their living by working for the 
industry. Each of these three 
groups have created specific agen- 
cies, it was pointed out, for safe- 
guarding and promoting their in- 
terests. Railroad management, it 
was told, served as a trustee to all 
three parties and was responsible to 
them. The proper organization, rec- 
ognition and functioning together of 
these three agencies with manage- 
ment constituted cooperative rail- 
roading. This phase of the discus- 
sion, and particularly the interest 
and part of the railroad worker and 
his union therein, as revealed by 
actual developments on the Balti- 
more and Ohio, Chicago and North- 
western, and Canadian National 
Railroads, terminated Mr. Beyer’s 
contribution to the Institute. 

Mr. Beyer’s lecture will be pub- 
lished shortly by the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau of America in the form 
of a text whose title will be Co- 
operative Railroading. 

Mr. Donald Richberg of Chicago 
devoted an evening to the subject of 
handling labor cases before impartial 
tribunals, the argument of special 
cases in direct negotiations and the 
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conduct of cross-examinations es- 
pecially during investigations bearing 
on the administration of discipline. 
Mr. Richberg’s contribution was par- 
ticularly pertinent to the Institute 
in view of the great responsibility 
which rests upon railroad employee 
representatives in dealing with mat- 
ters of this kind. 

Mr. George Soule outlined in suf- 
ficient detail to stimulate consider- 
able thought the various theories of 
wages and then indicated the possible 
sources available out of which future 
wage increases could be provided. 
The discussion concerning this im- 
portant problem as well as the gen- 
eral problem of improving the living 
standard and working conditions of 
railroad employees eventually lead 
to the consideration of wages and 
means for solving them. The possi- 
bilities of union-management coop- 
eration were finally discussed from 
this angle. 

Both Messrs. Whiting Williams 
and David Saposs delivered popular 
lectures dealing with some of the 
more general aspects of the indus- 
trial citizen. Whiting Williams 
made out a case for pride in work- 
manship, craft skill and responsi- 
bility as a factor in the workers’ 
status in industry. David Saposs 
summarized the modern tendencies 
and policies of the labor movement 
and connected them up with their 
economic or psychological causes. 

The Institute was conducted on as 
high and sound an educational plane 
as possible. What was sought by 
and given to those who attended was 
the simple, direct truth concerning 
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the subjects before the Institute. 
The works of the most reputable 
authorities and students of all phases 
of our vast and complicated railroad 
problems were assembled in the li- 
brary of Brookwood and used as 
references. It was not the purpose 
of the Institute to advance dogmas 
or promote propaganda. The status 
of the railroad worker in his industry 
was traced and evaluated and his 
opportunities and _ responsibilities 
were analyzed so that those who par- 
ticipated in the Institute might have 
a clearer conception of their func- 


tions as responsible union men in 
shaping the organization of their 
industry along more scientific lines. 
It is my sincere hope as one who 
has taken a great deal of interest in 
the Railroad Labor Institute of 1925 
that the Institute of 1926 will be an 
even greater success. To Brook- 
wood Labor College and especially 
A. J. Muste, its president, great 
credit is due for placing the splendid 
facilities of Brookwood at the dis- 
posal of the Institute and giving so 
unsparingly of time and energy to 
the promotion of the Institute. 


YOU ARE A CHALICE 
Howarp J. Youne 
Brookwood Labor College 


When like wine the sky of evening 


Pours forth its warmth 


And down the incline 


Dreams into the land, 


And one star 


(a lantern riding on the bowsprit of the moon) 
Is lit with a sweet, soft glow 

Thus the moon floats down 

The dim stream of the sky. 

Always in you, I know the more 


A loveliness 
Pent up, held back, 


I think you are a chalice 
For all the sweetness of the night. 














BROOKWOOD LABOR INSTITUTE 


By A. J. Muste 


Chairman of Faculty, Brookwood Labor College, and Vice-President, American Federation of Teachers 


HE summer institute at Brook- 
wood, the resident trade union 
college at Katonah, N. Y., was 

in session for three weeks during the 
month of August. During the first 
week in August a Railroad Labor 
Institute was held, which is de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue. Im- 
mediately on adjournment of the 
Railroad Institute, a General Labor 
Institute convened, open to trade 
unionists in all industries. 
Brookwood was assisted in the de- 
velopment of this General Labor 
Institute by a committee which in- 
cluded Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., sec- 
retary of the Workers Education 
Bureau of America, and representa- 
tives of a large number of trade 
union organizations, including the 
Central Trades and Labor Council of 
New York and vicinity, the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, the Women’s Trade Union 
League, the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Lithographers, the Inter- 
national Furriers’ Union, the Up- 
holsterers’ Union of North America, 
the United Cloth Hat and Cap Mak- 
ers, the Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
and the New York Council of the 
International Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Paper Hangers and Decorators. 
Students were in attendance from 
nearly all the states east of the Mis- 





sissippi and north of the Ohio. They 
came from as far west as Minne- 
apolis and Milwaukee, as far east as 
Salem, Mass. Among the trades 
represented were electrical workers, 
textile workers, motion picture op- 
erators, molders, railroad telegra- 
phers, teachers, federal employees, 
garment workers, painters, carpen- 
ters, cap makers, lithographers, sub- 
way and tunnel constructors, ma- 
chinists, miners, and boiler’ makers. 
If to these were added the ten stand- 
ard railroad organizations repre- 
sented at the Railroad Labor Insti- 
tute, it will be seen that a not in- 
considerable proportion of the or- 
ganizations affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor were repre- 
sented among those who shared in 
the opportunity for vacation and 
education, provided by Brookwood 
this summer. The educational pro- 
gram of the institutes was in charge of 
Dr. Arthur W. Calhoun of the 
Brookwood faculty, and _ sessions 
were held morning and evening. 

The morning sessions were de- 
voted during the first week of the 
Institute to a discussion of the 
sources from which wages are de- 
rived and the means by which work- 
ers may effectively tap these sources. 
During the second week the history 
of the war and the post-war period 
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was reviewed from the labor stand- 
point. The trend of real wages 
during the period, the trend of 
unionism, changes in the standard of 
living of workers, the labor legisla- 
tive activities of the period, the great 
industrial struggles of the period and 
their significance, the activity of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
international fields, such as in its re- 
lations with Mexico and its pro- 
nouncements on the present day 
situation in China, were among the 
subjects discussed. 

It may be interesting to quote a 
few sentences from the summary 
drawn up after a discussion of the 
trend of unionism during the period 
from 1913 to the present: “The in- 
crease of union membership during 
1913 to 1920 was largely a result of 
the boom of war industries and the 
government labor policy. It did not 
represent a corresponding increase 
in real unionization. Consequently 
the loss of a number equal to about 
two-thirds of the increase is not to be 
regarded as a great set-back to 
unionism, especially when we con- 
sider the wiping out of war industries, 
the red scare and the open shop 
drives. Labor has a big problem in 
the trustified industries, in the or- 
ganization of the unskilled and par- 
ticularly in the metal trades where 
on account of invention it is perhaps 
hardest to maintain stable standards. 
Union activities along the lines of 
cooperatives, business ventures and 
interest in the question of produc- 
tion are such as would be expected 
in a period of depression when it is 
hard to bring direct pressure on the 
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employer. Mature unionism tends 
to take on anyway a complete range 
of activities covering the whole eco- 
nomic and political field. It is im- 
possible to draw an arbitrary line 
and say that any particular type of 
activity is in itself inconsistent with 
sound unionism. We should rather 
stress the necessity of judgment and 
efficiency in what we undertake, to- 
gether with constant vigilance to 
guard against pitfalls that may dam- 
age the effectiveness of unions in the 
battle of labor.” 

It is unfortunately impossible to 
do even scant justice in this article 
to the many informative and sug- 
gestive addresses delivered by labor 
men and various other authorities 
at the evening sessions of the Insti- 
tute. Thus Mr. Robert Fechner of 
the general executive board of the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists sketched the history and 
activities of the Cuban railroad 
unions and introduced a_ subject 
about which none of the members 
of the Institute had previously heard 
anything. Mr. F. M. O’Hanlon, 
secretary-treasurer of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, described 
the gains which labor has made in 
recent years through its legislative 
activities. Mr. Ben M. Selekman 
of the Research Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation described 
the workings of the so-called Rocke- 
feller plan in the coal mines and steel 
plants of Colorado and thus intro- 
duced an interesting discussion on 
the methods by which labor may 
meet the menace of company union- 
ism. Mr. Nathaniel Peffer, corre- 
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spondent for leading newspapers and 
periodicals and for several years a 
resident in the Orient, outlines the 
causes for the present situation in 
China and its significance for Ameri- 
can labor. Mr. Robert W. Bruere 
of the Survey described the giant 
power movement, indicating on the 
one hand the increased wealth, com- 
fort, leisure and liberty that may be 
obtained from a more efficient de- 
velopment of our power resources 
and on the other hand indicating the 
difficulties that may be created for 
certain unions, such as those of the 
miners and the railroaders, by 


changes in the organization of in- 
dustry, as well as the danger to the 
liberty of all the people contained in 
the concentration of the ownership 
and control of the power resources of 


the nation in a few hands. 

Special mention should be made of 
the two addresses delivered by Pro- 
fessor Illtyd David of the University 
of Wales, a prominent figure in the 
British workers’ education move- 
ment, who has been in this country 
for the past few months, as a sort of 
informal exchange professor in work- 
ers’ education, and of the graphic 
presentation of the possibilities of the 
A. F. of L.’s venture in the field of 
life insurance, by Mr. L. D. Wood of 
Philadelphia, representing Mr. Mat- 
thew Woll at a conference on that 
subject held on August 16, which 
was attended not only by the regular 
members of the Institute, but by a 
number of trade union visitors from 
New York and vicinity. 

From this presentation of the im- 
posing array of subjects discussed by 
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the Institute and the wide field of 
trade union problems covered, it 
might be inferred that life at the 
Institute was a matter of all work 
and no play. This would be a quite 
mistaken impression. It is quite im- 
possible to picture the charm of the 
Brookwood grounds, the pleasure of 
automobile rides in the beautiful 
Westchester hill and Hudson River 
country, the fun of picnic excursions 
and hikes and the constant stimula- 
tion and enjoyment of friendly con- 
tact between trade unionists and edu- 
cators provided by the summer 
school. 

This opportunity for personal con- 
tact and interchange of opinion with 
trade unionists representing a score 
or more organizations is indeed one 
of the most important services ren- 
dered by the development of work- 
ers’ education summer schools. The 
number of persons who can be 
reached by Brookwood during its 
regular winter course is necessarily 
limited. In the night classes through- 
out the country the students meet 
only other students from their own 
locality, but it is possible in time for 
hundreds or even thousands of trade 
unionsts from many sections of the 
country and various industries to get 
together during short summer ses- 
sions. The stimulus provided for 
the individual by such contacts and 
the results for the labor movement 
flowing therefrom can hardly be 
exaggerated. One trade unionist of 
forty years standing in the move- 
ment, who was at Brookwood this 
summer, said: “You would think 
that after being steeped in trade 
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union business all year we would 
want to get away from it during the 
summer. But talking these things 
over with men from other parts of 
the country and other trades and 
getting their ideas is an entirely 
different matter and throws a new 
light on your own problems.” 

A number of teachers of labor 
problems and economics in the uni- 
versities, known to have a sympa- 
thetic interest in the trade union 
movement, were invited by Brook- 
wood to attend the summer session 
as guests. Among those who ac- 
cepted this invitation were such well- 
known figures as Professors Tugwell 
and Brissenden of Columbia, Schlich- 
ter of Cornell, Perlman of Wiscon- 
sin, and Louis Levine, author of the 


recently published history of the 


International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Both the trade 
unionists and ‘the university men 
were convinced of the value and im- 
portance of this opportunity for con- 
tact with each other. 

Not only does the summer school 
provide an opportunity for men and 
women engaged in the various man- 
ual trades to play and study to- 
gether, but it furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for trade unionists and edu- 
cators who are carrying on the actual 
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work of the workers’ education move- 
ment throughout the country to 
meet for an exchange of opinion and 
experience. This summer brought 
together at Brookwood active work- 
ers in labor college and trade union 
classes in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, D. C., New York City, Balti- 
more, Salem, Mass., Sub-District 5 
of the United Mine Workers in 
Illinois, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, and repre- 
sentatives of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America. Many individ- 
uals who have known about each 
others work and have corresponded 
with each other had their first op- 
portunity to become personally ac- 
quainted at the summer school. Thus 
it becomes possible to try in various 
centers plans that have been success- 
fully carried out in others and to 
avoid mistakes. Those who during 
the winter must work in isolated 
centers far away from each other and 
who may become discouraged with 
the apparent weakness of the work- 
ers’ educational enterprise, as they 
are able to see it, gain a new realiza- 
tion of the security and breadth of 
the movement throughout the coun- 
try, and return to their own work 
with renewed inspiration. 





Give her of the fruit of her hands and let her own works praise her in the gates. 
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WISCONSIN’S SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WORKING WOMEN 


By Joun P. Troxetui 


Lniversity of Wisco1sin 


in America a second Summer 

School for Working Women 
was inaugurated this year. To Bryn 
Mawr College belongs the honor of 
being the pioneer in this enterprise; 
to the University of Wisconsin goes 
the privilege of being the first state 
university to embark upon it. 

From nine states of the Middle 
West came forty girls, workers in 
knitting mills, shoe factories, packing 
houses, cigar factories, telephone of- 
fices, garment factories, printing es- 
tablishments, chair factories, and so 
on. Unlike Bryn Mawr, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin fitted its school 
for working women into the regular 
summer session—the forty girls were 
merely a part of the student body of 
more than three thousand men and 
women. They were housed in dor- 
mitories and cooperative clubs, where 


O;: THE LOVELIEST campus 


they lived with women from other 
walks of life—teachers engaged in 
summer study and university stu- 
dents who remained for the summer 
session. But for the most part their 
contacts were with each other; they 
met together in daily classes, in 
frequent outings, parties, and other 
social events; and during the six 
weeks of the session, deep friendships 
were formed and a sturdy group 
loyalty achieved. 

Courses in English, economics, 
and physical education, planned with 
a view to the needs of working wo- 
men, were given by instructors who 
devoted their whole time to the 
work. The course in English in- 
cluded written exposition, informal 
public speaking, and studies in the 
appreciation of literature. The 
course in economics examined the 
structure and the working of modern 
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economic society, and the position 
and problems of the working woman 
of today. The work in physical 
education had as its aim the im- 
provement of the girls’ physique and 
their guidance in healthful habits of 
work and recreation. 

The instructors testify that the 
girls threw themselves into their 
work with a zest that contrasted 
strongly with the nonchalance of 
most university students. Their 
work was not made “easy,” for, 
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girls being Observatory Hill, which 
rises above the blue waters of Lake 
Mendota, as lovely as any of the 
lakes of Cumberland. 

The class work was only a part, 
however, of the whole educational 
enterprise, which included intimate 
contacts with some of the great per- 
sonalities of Wisconsin, Zona Gale, 
John R. Commons, William Ellery 
Leonard, and others. Talks were 
given to the group by Henry Ohl of 
the Wisconsin State Federation of 
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although few of the girls had gone as 
far as high school, they possessed 
keen minds and a varied experience, 
and were equal to intellectual tasks 
of a high order. Lectures were taboo; 
class-room discussions proceeded by 
the exchange of ideas and experiences 
with the teacher acting as leader and 
counsellor. Many of the class ses- 
sions were held out-of-doors in vari- 
ous spots in the beautiful campus of 
the university, the favorite of the 


Labor, Elizabeth Christman of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, Dr 
Illtyd David of the Workers’ Edu- 
tion Association of England, and 
others. Hikes, lake trips, outings, 
and parties were given for the girls 
and by them until, as one girl put it, 
“We had no time to be homesick, 
even if we had been inclined that 
way.” Through the wise guidance 
of Elizabeth Magee, leader of the 
group, a fine balance was main- 
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tained between earnest efforts and 
whole-hearted gaiety. 

The girls’ expenses were paid by 
different agencies—trade unions, 
women’s clubs, local Y. W. C. A.’s, 
and alumni groups. Leave of ab- 
sence from the job was obtained 
from the employer, for each girl ex- 
pected to return to her place in in- 
dustry. The purpose of the school 
is not to win women away from in- 
dustrial life, but to return them to 
industry with a larger capacity for 
understanding their position and 
solving their problems, to the end 
that working women may have a 
fuller and freer life. 

“The Script,” a mimeographed 
class-book edited by the students, is 
full of interest to those who believe 


in the possibilities of such a project 
as the Wisconsin Summer School for 


Working Women. Perhaps a copy 
of this book may be had by writing to 
Dr. Eliza Edwards, of Madison, 
enclosing twenty-five cents. Hero 
are two excerpts from papers by the 
girls on the subject, ““What this sum- 


mer’s experience has meant to me’’: 

“T think the most important thing 
this school has done for me is that it 
has made me take an interest in 
everything about me and under- 
stand, appreciate, and sympathize 
with other people.” 

“T can hardly explain how much 
I have learned at this summer school. 
Through the English class I find that 
I can write with more ease, and use 
better words and sentences. I have 
gained more confidence in myself 
and think that I will be able to ex- 
press myself better. In economics I 
have learned a great deal about the 
present-day social problems and the 
history and organization of trade 
unions. The most important thing 
is that I have learned to see both 
sides of these questions. This has 
given me a much broader viewpoint 
on these subjects. Then coming in 
contact with the girls from different 
occupations and hearing their ex- 
periences has helped me a great deal. 
Our physical education and health 
talks have helped me also, as special 
attention to the exercises which the 
individual needed has been given 
us. In general the summer school 
has shown me how little I really 
know and how much I need.” 





WORKING CONDITIONS 


By Mary ANDERSON 


Director, Women’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor 


HE necessity of proper working 
conditions within factories, 
mills, and stores is another of the 

pillars on which rests the health and 
well-being of the workers. Working 
conditions comprise one of the three 
main divisions — the others being 
wages and hours—which have such 
tremendous influence upon industry 
as a whole. 

If a worker is compelled to work 
in insanitary and badly lighted work- 


shops, under a strain because of in- 
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correct posture at work, exposed to 
the risk of dangerous machinery or 
fire hazard, inhaling dust, fumes, or 
other poisonous air, the health of 
such worker is steadily undermined 
and his efficiency lessened. He be- 
comes discouraged; he can see no 
escape from the surroundings he is 
enduring; his general attitude to- 
ward life becomes one of indifference. 





His work suffers on account of it, and 
his home and family suffer even more. 

In the investigations conducted 
by the Women’s Bureau there has 
been found the same condition in re- 
gard to working conditions as ob- 
tains in wages and hours; that is, 
a tremendous variety of standards— 
some employers making little or no 
effort to conform to the best, not 
even fulfilling the law, while those 
with the finest conditions, and the 
best wages and hours, usually very 
much exceed the requirements of the 
law or of accepted standards. Many 
employers have recognized that the 
conditions in the factory have a very 
decided effect upon the efficiency of 
the workers and through scientific 
research and by engineering proc- 
esses have eliminated much of the 
waste which naturally follows poor 
conditions of work. Others are still 
hopelessly backward in improving 
conditions. 

It is evident from investigation 
that poor working conditions gen- 
erally accompany low wages and 
long hours. Where you find one you 
will usually find the others. Like 
excessive hours, poor working condi- 
tions are frightful wasters of human 
energy. The employer and the 
worker who have realized this fact 















are well upon the road to eliminate 
this waste in their particular in- 
dustry. 

One of the chief hazards to health 
is due to the failure to draw off the 
dust fumes and gases which cause 
difficulty in breathing, irritation to 
skin, and many other forms of poison 
to the system. Nothing is more 
injurious to the health of the worker 
than bad air—rooms which are too 
cold, too hot, too humid. There 
are devices in use which can largely 
eliminate these hazards. Continuous 
standing and continuous sitting both 
are harmful. Not having a chair to 
sit down upon causes much unneces- 
sary strain and fatigue which could 
be relieved by this convenience. 
On the other hand, for those who 
have to sit at work constantly, rest 
periods which enable a worker to get 
up and stretch are very helpful. The 
constant risk from unguarded ma- 
chinery and the danger from fire 
hazard should be speedily removed 
even in establishments not yet ready 
to make other improvements. All 
these conditions have their disastrous 
effect up.n the health and efficiency 
of the workers, whether men or 
women. 

There is great necessity to study 
bad conditions in regard to whether 
they are more injurious to women 
than to men. After a careful study 


of a large number of cases of lead 
poisoning among men and women 
over a considerable period of time, 
evidence was produced which es- 
tablished the fact that lead poison- 
ing is more injurious to women than 
it 


is to men. It may result in 
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sterility, or in more of the children 
being born dead, or in more of the 

babies dying during the first year of 

life. Therefore, it is more dangerous 

for women to contract lead poisoning 

than it is for men, and some occupa- 

tions in industry where lead is used 

should be prohibited for women. 

However, careful, scientific inves- 

tigation should be made before any 

occupation is prohibited to women. 

The Women’s Bureau recommends, 

in its Standards for the Employment 
of Women, that women should not be 

prohibited from employment in any 
occupations except those which have 
been proven to be more injurious 
to women than to men. 

At the present day there are loud 
cries that women should be given 
equal opportunity with men in all 
occupations in all industries, and that 
no industrial legislation should be 
passed for women alone. We have 
heard longer, and just as loudly, 
from those who say that women 
belong in the home and should not be 
permitted to enter industrial occu- 
pations. Neither of these opinions 
is just to working women; they are 
not based on facts. The exponents 
of the creed first mentioned must 
pause before a presentation of the 
case for better protection of work- 
ing women based on a scientific study 
of the effect on their health, and that 
of future generations, of exploita- 
tion, long hours, low wages, and 
improper working conditions. The 
working women themselves, as well 
as their employers, will not be con- 
tent with a sentimental or idealistic 
appeal that is not based upon facts. 
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The facts should be collected and 
presented strongly and clearly. 

In an investigation in a middle 
western state it was found that in 
the cigar factories a large group of 
women packers and laborers stood 
at work and seats were not provided 
for them. The food manufacturing 
establishments investigated provided 
no seats whatsoever. In one of the 
establishments of this group, em- 
ploying the largest number of women, 
only 10 seats were provided for 229 
women. If proper equipment had 
been installed more than 200 women 
could have either sat or stood at 
work. In the retail bakeries there 
were no seats for the saleswomen. 
In the laundries most of the work was 
done standing. The women who re- 
mained in the laundries to eat their 
luncheon tried to recover from the 
morning fatigue by lying on the 
tables. It has been proven that 
menders, markers, folders, and flat 
workers can sit at work in a laundry. 
It would seem practicable for many 
others to do so if different equipment 
were installed. 

In the kitchens of restaurants in 
the state in question there were no 
stools. Women were found resting 
on a garbage can. Waitresses occa- 
sionally were allowed to use seats 
provided for patrons in the dining 
room. In some of the dry-goods and 
five-and-ten-cent stores seats were 
provided but their use was frowned 
upon by the ‘floor walkers. The 
facilities for providing clear and cool 
drinking water were not always in 
evidence; a place in which to hang 
extra clothing and one in which to 
wash up after the day’s work were 
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not always provided. And many of 
these short-comings are found in 
other states. 

One of the greatest of disease car- 
riers is the common towel. In inves- 
tigations in various states it is found 
even in this day and age that a roller 
tewel or other common towel is 
furnished by the employers, al- 
though there may be a law forbidding 
the practice. Such things may seem 
small, but they have a real place in 
industrial life in regard to health, 
cleanliness, and sanitation. Is any- 
thing more important in factories 
where food is being prepared—where 
candy is being made—where crack- 
ers are being packed, and many 
other food products are being made 
which are on the market today— 
than that it should be made in the 
cleanest and most healthful way 
possible? It means much to the 
health of workers if clean, sanitary 
measures are practiced, but it is also 
of tremendous concern to the whole 
community, the buyers of these 
products. 

Ventilation, 


seating, 
lighting, and service facilities are 
important factors in the organization 


cleaning, 


of a plant. Industrial experts agree 
that an excellent investment for any 
plant is money spent on good light- 
ing and good ventilation, on scien- 
tific and comfortable seats for use 
whenever possible, on safety devices 
for the prevention of accidents, on 
service facilities such as sanitary 
drinking and washing arrangements, 
on a satisfactory lunch room, rest 
room, cloak room, and first-aid equip- 
ment. 

What do these things mean in 
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human lives and health and happi- 
ness? You must know the stories of 
individual working women if you are 
to appreciate their full significance. 
You must know in terms of human 
experience what it means to a woman 
to work in a factory where the work- 
room is not clean; the floor is caked 
with dirt, the corners are cluttered 
with debris and papers, the walls are 
festooned with cobwebs, and the win- 
dows are speckled with dirt; where 
the men who chew tobacco spit on 
the floor; and where the work-room 
is never systematically cleaned, but 
instead a porter sweeps when he 
“gets around to it” and the workers 
help when they have time. You 
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must know in terms of headache and 
eyestrain what it means to face the 
window as you sit at work, and on 
dark days to have an unshaded elec- 
tric light glaring in your eyes. 

The biggest question confronting 
the nation today is the industrial 
question, and every citizen should 
interest himself to recognize and to 
understand the problems confronting 
employer and worker, so that we may 
have just and lasting solutions to the 
many problems. Working condi- 
tions particularly need scientific 
study, and the employer, the em- 
ployee, and the public should welcome 
the facts gathered by investiga- 
tion. 


THE WAY 


Howarp J. Youne 
Brookwood Labor College 


The blackness crumbles 
we grope forward 
to a tiny escape, 

(a crack—infinitesimal) 


Light— 


and more light— 
blue brightness everlasting. 





RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


T LEAST one state court has 

refused to accept the view- 

point of the Coronado case 
in which it was decided that a 
trade union as such could be sued. 
In a decision rendered on April 7 
the Appellate Court for the Second 
District of the State of Illinois in 
the case of Cahill vs. Plumbers held 
that a trade union could not be 
sued. 

Cahill brought an action against 
two plumbers’ local unions alleging 
that while he was engaged in per- 
forming a contract for one Jones for 
the installation of plumbing fixtures 
and a heating system in the residence 
which he was then erecting, the busi- 
ness agents of the two plumbers’ locals 
conspired to coerce Jones by threats 
of strikes to break the contract 
between him and Cahill unless Cahill 
would withdraw from a certain citi- 
zens’ committee and would agree 
to employ thereafter in Chicago 
only union men. It was further 
alieged that by reason of these 
threats Jones was coerced to breach 
the contract and to refuse to permit 
Cahill to complete the work. The 
two local unions filed demurrers 
raising two points; first, that the 





local unions being voluntary unin- 
corporated associations are not legal 
entities and could not be sued in 
their association names in a suit 
at common law and secondly that 
the alleged actions set forth in the 
declarations if true did not con- 
constitute a cause of action against 
them. The demurrers were sus- 
tained and appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court held that no constitutional 
question was raised and transferred 
the case to the Appellate Court. 
(Bulletin 12, page 24.) The ques- 
tion raised in the Appellate Court 
was whether or not this suit could 
be maintained against the unions, 
unincorporated associations, in their 
association or union names. 

It was pointed out that at common 
law a voluntary unincorporated asso- 
ciation can not be sued in its asso- 
ciation name but that in the absence 
of a statute all the members must 
be made parties. The court cited 
many authorities to support the 
above ruling. Cahill contended, how- 
ever, that this common law ruling 
had been repealed by implication. 
Chapter 38, however, Revised 
Statutes of Illinois, provides that 











the common law shall be enforced 
until repealed by legislative au- 
thority. It can not be repealed by 
judicial. decisions. Cahill insisted 
that an exception to the common 
law rule has grown up from the 
very necessity of the cases until it 
has been adopted by court decisions 
as a rule; and that the bill of rights 
affects a repeal of the common 
law rule upon this subject and that 
certain statutes have recognized the 
existence of labor unions so as to 
constitute a repeal by implication 
of the common law in this respect. 
It is the opinion of the court, 
however, that if any of the court 
decisions of Illinois have adopted 
the rule urged by Cahill they have 
done so without lawful authority 
and to that extent are errone- 
ous. 

Regarding the Coronado case the 
court points out that this suit was 


brought under the Sherman Act 
which specifically included ‘“‘asso- 
ciations” among those who may 
be sued, but that decision did not 
rest solely upon that provision. It 
was shown that the reasoning of the 
Supreme Court in this case was, 
that growth of labor unions have 
brought about such a condition as 
to render it necessary that they be 
regarded as legal entities in suits 
for damages. It was clearly shown 
however that the Coronado case does 
not repeal the common law rule in 
Illinois and it does not set a prece- 
dent for its courts nor does it fur- 
nish the slightest authority that 
the common law rule in Illinois 
has been repealed by implication. 


RECENT COURT DECISIONS 





By the rule in Illinois the de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court are merely persuasive and 
are not binding precedents and that 
if it would be necessary for the 
highest court of the state to over- 
rule its former decisions in order 
to conform to the view of the Su- 
preme Court on such questions it is 
its duty to adhere to its former 
decisions. A distinction is pointed 
out between the actions at law 
and in equity. It is shown that in 
equity an action against an organi- 
zation is a suit against all members 
of a group by representation and 
is permitted only in equitable pro- 
ceedings. Several decisions relied 
upon by Cahill were reviewed by 
the court but all were dismissed as 
holding no authority for permitting 
an unincorporated association to be 
sued as such in the state of Illinois. 
Referring to certain statutes which 
Cahill contended had the effect of 
repealing the common law by impli- 
cation the court holds that the most 
that can be claimed for one of them 
is that it recognizes the existence of 
labor organizations and that this 
fact of recognition falls far short of 
repealing the common law. 
Referring to a statute relating 
to trade marks the court holds 
that this particular statute was a 
clear and distinct recognition of 
the incapacity of a voluntary asso- 
ciation to sue as such and further 
held that the Uniform Partnership 
Act did not apply because a labor 
union is not a partnership, since it 
is not engaged in business nor does 
it operate for financial profit and 
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the court also stated that if a partner- 
ship can only be sued by naming the 
members much more is this true of a 
labor union. 

In the declaration of Cahill it 
was alleged that the local unions 
operate under a constitution and 
by-laws but none of them were 
quoted and the duties of the officers 
and particularly the business agents 
were set forth and while the scope 
of the officers’ authority was set 
forth no malicious or unlawful act 
or any act intended to cause a breach 
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of contract was included therein. 

Upholding the judgment of the 
Circuit Court the Appellate Court 
stated that the local unions being 
voluntary unincorporated associa- 
tions were not legal entities and 
could not be made parties defendant 
in their association names in a 
suit at law. It was held, as well, 
that the declaration, if true, did 
not set out facts sufficient to con- 
stitute a cause of action; thus up- 
holding the contention of the unions 
in both respects. 


GOOD TIMBER 


The tree that never had to fight 

For sun and sky and air and light; 
That stood out in the open plain, 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king, 

But lived and died a scrubby thing. 
The man who never had to toil, 

Who never had to win his share 

Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man, 

But lived and died as he began. 

Good timber does not grow in ease; 
The stronger wind, the tougher trees; 
The farther sky, the greater length; 
The more the storm, the more the strength, 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 
In tree or man good timber grows. 
Where thickest stands the forest growth, 
We find patriarchs of both, 

And they hold converse with the stars 
Whose broken branches show the scars 
Of many winds and much of strife— 
This is the common law of life. 





DEFENDING THE WAGE EARNER 


By Proressor Ricuarp S. Harvey 


Georgetown University 


N THE two issues of the New 

York Journal of Commerce, Au- 

gust 18 and 19, following the 
publication of the letter from William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, addressed to 
M. G. Pierce, president of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., that influential 
daily takes sharp issue with the 
argument that corporations which 
are “the beneficiaries of the high 
protective tariff”? owe a duty to the 
people to see to it that labor does 
not occupy the front line when 
reductions in expense of production 
are put in force. While admitting 
there is “a measurable amount of 
truth” in the Green letter of protest, 
one of the editorials in question 
qualifies its endorsement by the 
remark “there is much more in 
the argument of labor relative to 
tariff duties than appears 
upon the surface.””’ The qualifica- 
tion is then elaborated by a state- 
ment of numerous elements entering 
into the cost of production; and the 
items of such a cost-sheet are then 
interposed as a complete defense 
against the right of labor ‘‘to demand 
of Congress a reduction in the textile 
duties, by way of retaliation for 
cutting in wages in the New England 
mills.” 

Such an argument is itself “falla- 


cious reasoning,” although that is 
the very essence of the charge made 
against the protest contained in 
the Green letter. The ability and 
general fairness of the editorial col- 
umns presided over by Dr. Willis 
are qualities recognized by all; hence 
we experience a sense of surprise at 
the absence of coherent reasoning 
in a matter affecting the living 
wage of a large proportion of 
American workers. 

Although the basic facts are readily 
accessible to all, a brief statement of 
those facts will tend to clarify the 
situation and may serve a useful 
purpose here. 

The history of protection in the _ 
United States centers about the 
period of the war of 1812. When 
the nation was cut off from inter- 
course by sea with other countries, 
particularly with Great Britain, it 
was seen how inconvenience and 
even distress might, and in some 
instances did, flow from dependence 
upon outside sources for needed 
supplies of manufactured goods. The 
Southern States, producing only 
staple commodities such as cotton 
and tobacco, bitterly opposed the 
inauguration and continuance of a 
protective system that compelled 
them to purchase their supplies at 
a higher rate in the domestic market. 
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As the Northern and Western States 
grew in population and wealth, this 
opposition was obliged to yield, and 
today the erection of numerous mills 
at Southern points has almost elimi- 
nated that century-old anti-tariff 
influence. 

It will readily be seen that our 
original tariff wall was erected to 
afford protection to infant industries 
in shielding them from the inclement 
blasts of foreign competition. It is 
true that during the two adminis- 
trations of Grover Cleveland the 
effort was to limit protection to a 
scale of tariff charges that would 
about equal the expenses of the 
federal government; but the oc- 
casion for a tariff “for revenue 
only’”’ has passed out with the advent 
of new sources of financial supplies 
through our income tax laws. 

By elimination of the ‘for revenue 
only” factor, the tariff is now main- 
tained to (a) encourage new indus- 
tries, which otherwise might be un- 
able to get a foothold in the United 
States, and (b) to protect estab- 
lished industries, no longer in the 
“infant industry” class, by pro- 
viding for them a margin of sales- 
prices sufficient to offset the greater 
cost due to the higher standards of 
living which prevail in the United 
States. In this computation of the 
height of our tariff wall, the ex- 
penditure for labor occupies the 
most important position. For in- 
stance, in coal production, labor 
absorbs 70 per cent of the total 
mine cost; and doubtless in the 
textile and other manufacturing in- 
dustries the percentage of labor cost 
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to other forms of outlay is sub- 
stantially the same. 

With these facts spread before 
us, why should there be any reflec- 
tion upon the course of organized 
labor when insisting that the human 
element in production should re- 
ceive the proportionate measure of 
consideration due to it upon a purely 
statistical basis? Which is to say— 
why should the manufacturer expect 
the representative of labor to appear 
in an apologetic attitude, when plead- 
ing the cause of employees whose 
earnings amount to nearly two- 
thirds of the cost of output of an 
industry benefiting under a highly 
protective statute? 

In practical effect, the American 
public has consented to an increase 
of price, with the objective of se- 
curing a domestic supply of goods 
at the current cost of production 
in the domestic field. Of course, 
anything that disturbs the natural 
ratio of production costs disturbs in 
equal measure the results of the 
equation. Thus, if stock dividends 
represent inflation instead of actual 
reinvestment of accumulated earn- 
ings, by so much the enterprise is 
burdened with a carrying charge 
for dividends upon fictitious capital; 
and the cry “no profits’ should 
not be raised where a just appor- 
tionment would show that capital in 
fact is receiving ample compensation 
upon actual investment. An 
analysis of the facts is all that 
labor demands; but it is following 
the course of ordinary prudence 
when it requires there shall be no 
juggling of figures when the fair 
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computation of the items entering 
into cost production is one of the 
issues at stake. Prior to inaugu- 
rating a saving in cost of production 
by means that will throw the entire 
burden of such a scale-down upon 
the shoulders of labor, the party 
least able to bear it, a thorough 
investigation not only is justified, 
but should be demanded in the 
public interest. 

During the Civil War period— 
another era of high protective 
duties—it developed that whereas 
prices soared 100 per cent, labor costs 
advanced only around 60 per cent. 
Canany valid reason be shown why 
capital should absorb 40 per cent of 
the pay envelope of the employee? 
Is it any wonder, then, that associated 
labor through its official representa- 


tives should insist that, in this par- 
ticular, history shall not repeat 
itself? 

When prices are high, the public— 
whether willingly or unwillingly— 
pays the bill. But, having paid 
the bill, the public may well require 
that highly protected industries shall 
give labor its just share of all 
prices thus artificially created and 
maintained. If, upon investigation 
of any protected industry, such a 
fair division is not clearly shown, 
Congress should exercise its para- 
mount powers; and, as the repre- 
sentative of the entire people, our 
national legislature should reduce 
or eliminate a tariff wall that in 
that instance has obviously failed 
to produce the benefits it was in 
tended to confer. 

















Conferences, Committees, Conventions, 
and How to Run Them, by 
Epwarp Eyre Hunt. Harper 


and Brothers, New York, 1925. 

A most valuable thought provo- 
cative volume for all groups of citi- 
zens. Asa nation we are committed 


to the conference method which is 
essential because of our reliance upon 
voluntary agencies and methods. 
Yet much time, money and ability 
are wasted through badly planned 
and badly conducted conferences. 
This book is a study of ways and 
means to greater efficiency. The 
writer who has been personally re- 
sponsible for a number of most im- 
portant national conferences and 
group undertakings supplements his 
own rich experience by careful study 
of the conference technique of the 
more important national and inter- 
national organizations. 

The style is so simple and the 
thinking so direct that the study can 
serve practically any group. The 
book can make a contribution to all 
labor officials. It is recommended 
as a most valuable office reference 
volume. 











The Autobiography of Mother Jones, 
edited by Mary Fretp Parton, 
with an Introduction by CLar- 
ENCE Darrow. Charles H. Kerr 
and Company, Chicago, 1925. 

No written account of the life of 
Mother Jones could possibly convey 
the peculiar firebrand quality of her 
personality, not even when it is put 
forth in the form of an autiobiog- 
raphy, edited and transcribed by 
another. The legend of her name, 
together with this personal quality, 

made her appearance on a platform a 

signal for the gathering of oppressed 

workers. The present volume, re- 
counting, as it does, one dramatic 
tale after another of her fearless work 
with the miners, the steel workers, 
the textile workers, the children in 
the steel mills of Pennsylvania, gives 
an idea of the extent of her activities. 

Unfortunately, however, this book 
also points out clearly those qualities 
which have made her appearance in 
the trade union movement something 
of a puzzle. According to Mr. Dar- 
row, “Mother Jones was always 
doubtful of the good of organized in- 
stitutions. These require compro- 








mise and she could not compromise.”’ 
And yet, she allied herself in her 
erratic way with such organized 
efforts as the trade union movement, 
and from time to time, the Socialist 
movement and the Farmer-Labor 
Party. Mr. Darrow’s statement is 
made evidently to explain her seem- 
ingly uncalled for attacks on labor 
leaders and on labor organizations in 
general, and on the late John Mitchell 
in particular. 

There is nodoubt that Mother Jones 
was a flaming rebel who could not 
brook the idea of oppression by em- 
ployers or by courts and who joined 
heartily into the conduct of strikes. 
But she had the characteristics of the 
individualistic rebel. She knew how to 
strike, but had no judgment as to 
when the victory was won. She had 
no sense of the value of steady, un- 
dramatic organization work during 
periods of peace and the necessity of 
building up a strong organization. 

According to her account, the coal 
strikers in the great anthracite strike 
of 1902, should have gone on striking 
after the offer of arbitration by 
President Roosevelt had been ac- 
cepted by both sides. She casts re- 
flections upon the motives of the late 
John Mitchell in accepting the offer 
of arbitration, and speaks of the vic- 
tory conceded by the Commission as 
a “back-door” victory. Incidentally, 
her statement of the facts in this 
strike are so incorrect that her judg- 
ment of the outcome can hardly be 
trusted. 

Mr. Darrow takes occasion in his 
introduction to state his high respect 
for Mr. Mitchell as well as for 
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Mother Jones. Without taking sides 
in an attack which she makes on a 
man who is not here to answer her, 
he might well have corrected some of 
her glaring mis-statements of fact. 

Without looking to Mother Jones 
for historical accuracy, one might yet 
expect a better sense of fair play than 
she exhibits in her entire attack on 
John Mitchell’s character and pro- 
gram. We regret to find old slan- 
ders, that were never accepted by 
any but a few outsiders, revived, 
though they have been disproved a 
dozen times. In 1903, in the Colo- 
rado coal strike, Mother Jones in- 
cited the men to vote against a settle- 
ment in the northern coal field made 
by the national officers, a settlement 
which was subsequently accepted by 
the workers in the calmer reflection 
of a referendum vote. She repeats a 
rumor that Mr. Mitchell asked the 
governor of Colorado to put her out 
of the state—forgetting that Mr. 
Mitchell kept her on the union’s 
pay roll as an organizer for half a year 
after she had disobeyed the orders of 
the National Executive Board. There 
is no doubt that she was fearless and 
brave, but there is no cause in most 
cases to raise the implication that 
other labor leaders lacked courage. 

Mother Jones is old, very old. If 
she had not carried on such a cam- 
paign of misrepresentation as to John 
Mitchell for such a long time, one 
would attribute her mis-statement to 
poor memory. 


She must have been absent from 
the anthracite coal regions for a long 
time to assume that he has been dis- 
owned by the miners; his picture 
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adorns the humble homes of almost 
every miner there, and his name 
evokes a baring of the head. This 
reviewer has recently toured the 
bituminous coal sections of the mid- 
dle west, and has been amazed at the 
way in which his name and the tra- 
dition of his greatness, his simplicity 
of manner, and his honesty of pur- 
pose has persisted. 

Mother Jones’ name is one to be 
reckoned with. One can not imagine 
that an injury to her person could 
have been accepted as was the mur- 
der of Mrs. Fannie Sellins, a miners’ 
organizer, in the last steel strike, 
without a great hue and cry. It is 
a pity that this volume, which, 
though it contains some interesting 
tales of her encounters with judges 
and with the hardships of the work- 


ers, leaves an impression of a fire 
with much heat and no light. 


Workers’ Education in England and 
the United States, by MARGARET 
T. Hopcen. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York, 1925. 

It is a long cry from the educa- 
tional activities among the down- 
trodden miners of the nineteenth 
century of John Wesley and Hannah 
More to the work of trade unionists 
in labor education; from Miss More’s 
eulogies of an order of society in 
which “servants are prompt to obey 
their masters” to a concept of society 
in which workers initiate their own 
educational movements to analyze 
and study control and self-govern- 
ment in industry, Miss Hodgen’s 
book is the most inclusive record of 
that movement as yet published. 
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The first portion of the book is con- 
cerned with workers’ education in 
England, and divides the movement 
there largely into two sections. The 
first of these, which can hardly be 
called workers’ education in the 
present understanding of the word, 
originated with members of the mid- 
dle or upper classes. They took the 
form of religious education under the 
Methodists, of vocational education 
when governed by the employing 
class, and of general cultural educa- 
tion in a much later period under the 
influence of the Christian Socialists, 
and other “intellectuals” of liberal 
or radical tendencies. The second 
movement found its inspiration in 
the initiative of the working class 
itself, in the nineteenth century as an 
offshoot of the Chartist movement, 
and in our time as an educational 
program and definite part of the 
trade unions and cooperatives. The 
author goes fully into the under- 
lying concepts of these various at- 
tempts, and the less obvious, but 
nevertheless powerful, influences of 
the person in charge of the under- 
takings. She gives adequate atten- 
tion to the differences in program 
and control between Ruskin College 
and the Labor College in London, be- 
tween the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation and the Plebs’ League. 
“The movement has certainly been 
away from the cultural and voca- 
tional education advocated by mid- 
dle-class leaders to education in eco- 
nomics and trade union administra- 
tion.” A quotation from Frank 
Hodges indicates that certain groups 
will no longer be satisfied with the 














“training of administrators for trade 
union leaders alone,” but wish to 
go into matters touching the gov- 
ernment of industry. 

In America, of course, the move- 
ment had an entirely different be- 
ginning. Labor took an active part 
in the campaign for public school 
education in the ’30’s. The entire 
emphasis then was on equal educa- 
tional opportunities for the young, 
rather than on specialized education 
for the working adult. Later on, 
“land movements in the United 
States took the place of Chartism; 
agrarian philosophies of the uto- 
pianism of Owen, and an optimistic 
economic analysis of the stimulating 
indictment of the early English so- 
cialists. Equalitarian notions and a 
bent for practical politics molded the 
tradition of American labor.” 

In a chapter on “Federation 
and Education,’ Miss Hodgen ana- 
lyzes very clearly the attitude of the 
Federation up until the formation of 
the educational programs by certain 
international unions, which culmi- 
nated in the endorsement and sup- 
port of the Workers Education Bu- 
reau. To American labor, educa- 
tion came in the “doing’’—in trade 
union organization work—rather 
than in the “learning.’”’ The influence 
of the academician who knew the 
labor movement only from the out- 
side was considered negligible com- 
pared with that of the actual struggle 
for better wages and hours and some 
measure of control over conditions. 
It is interesting to note, by the way, 
that a recent analytical treatment 
of labor education, Dr. H. M. Kal- 
len’s ‘‘Education, the Machine and 
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the Worker,” stresses the necessity 
of this point of view, as expressed in 
such experiments as the B. and O. 
plan over against the public school 
concept of formal education which, 
in his opinion, has had too large an 
influence on some workers’ educa- 
tional experiments. The story of 
the reconciliation of the two points 
of view, through a changing concept 
of the role of the worker and a desire 
to reach a greater number of mem- 
bers, is well told. 

Miss Hodgen’s book has the dis- 
advantages of so inclusive a treat- 
ment—the book itself contains al- 
most 300 pages. Its historical ma- 
terial is handled in very interesting 
and lively fashion and the differences 
in the points of view of. various 
groups and enterprises stand out 
clearly. The author, who is con- 
nected with the University of Cali- 
fornia, has had the assistance of 
Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the 
California State Federation of Labor, 
and there are evidences of a de- 
pendence on other than written 
sources. It is to be regretted that 
an index has been omitted from the 
book. 

Miss Hodgen’s conclusions, ac- 
cording to the cover, are “that with 
every change in the economic or 
political horizon the educational mo- 
tives of the working class have 
changed. The only constant has 
been a demand for knowledge, and a 
certain tendency, first to trust edu- 
cation only when administered by the 
workers; second, to frame the con- 
tent of education towards ultimate 
working-class control of government 
and industry.” The last statement, 
probably has more particular refer- 
ence to the movement in England. 
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Detroit, Mich.—William Collins: 

During the height of the open shop propa- 
ganda, a certain Boston editor writing in the 
Atlantic Monthly, took the American Federation 
of Labor to task for its lack of discipline and its 
inability to control the various unions that 
make up its membership. He concluded his 
article by calling the labor movement ‘‘a rope 
of sand” President Gompers at the El Paso 
convent.on, also referred to this supposed 
stigma, but proved by the voluntary nature of 
the labor movement, that the rope of sand is 
the greatest asset of the labor movement. 

In the City of Detroit, the most highly de- 
veloped industrial machine center of civilization, 
the opportunities of the workings of the labor 
movement are tested. Here we have the auto- 


matic machine arrayed in the most complete 


and standardized methods of production, against 
the human factor in industry. Here is the 
machine tool with the iron will, to displace 
(not to cooperate with the will of the worker). 
By this is meant, whether the machine power 
of the industrial genius of our age is to be utilized 
for the constructive progress of humanity, or 
for the whims and profits of a few benevolent 
controllers of these large scale production 
plants. 

The basic industries of Detroit are the auto- 
mobile and building construction. There are 
also manufactured here more drugs and medicines 
than any other city in the United States. The 
manufacture of autmobiles is overdeveloped so 
far as the production is concerned. This brings 
the evil of seasonal work, with unemployment 
and slack season in its trail. It is conservatively 
estimated that more than fifty per cent of the 
automobile workers are transient. Outside of 
the Ford factories the eight-hour day is recog- 
nized more in the breach than the observance. 
The large body building plants that work 
two shifts have a thirteen and eleven hour tour. 
Because of the seasonal condition of the trade, 
men work the long hours, and the piece work 
speed-up system, in the hopes of saving enough 
money for the lay off. It is said that because 
of the uniformity of the work in this industry, 
that many automobile firms actually encourage 
a large turn over. This gives them a chance 
to keep the workers on a minimum scale of 
wages and eliminates any necessity of paying 
anything for loyalty and long service. The 
perfection of the machine tool allows the manu- 
facturer to utilize young green workmen, with 
speed and adaptability, until the machine 


domination reduces their mental processes to 
the point of fatigue and indifference. Employed 
in the automobile industry of Detroit are repre- 
sentatives of every nationality on earth, with the 
possible exception of the Eskimo. Shop strikes 
occur that never find their way into the public 
prints. Suddenly some workers will get to- 
gether, and just quit for the purpose of pro- 
testing the wage scale. The foreman will 
attempt to find out what the trouble is and in a 
few hours or sometimes days, a compromise 
wage increase will be effected. The men go 
back to their work, and, of course, it is only a 
matter of time before the leaders have been 
discharged as a lesson to the others and a reduc- 
tion of wages follow. This lost motion is 
peculiar to this class of workers, usually immi- 
grants from countries where they have not 
yet realized the importance of having a trade 
union organization that will protect their 
opportunities for progress after they have 
been acquired with a struggle. Outside of the 
Ford plant, wages of the unskilled or semi- 
skilled machine tender will not approximate 
better than fifty cents per hour. here are 
certain skilled trades like the tool maker which 
will go as high as ninety cents and a dollar 
per hour when the season is y= 
Much of the casting for the automobile is 
produced by Mexican laborers, who are turned 
over to the beet sugar fields when the foundries 
get slack. In the manufacture of drugs, the 
wages for laborers run as low as thirty cents per 
hour. It must be realized by the reader who is 
familiar with the operations of large scale 
industries, that the only source of information 
possible is from the workers. Bookkeeping is 
a part of the management. 
he story of the machine in industry, is 
perfection. Every worker is controlled by it, 
there being maximum production at minimum 
cost, and elimination of efficiency. In ex- 
change the worker becomes just as automatic 
as the machine. His thinking is done for him 
by the machine. He goes through his motions 
with full obedience and no protest. After 
all it is very eee | to argue with a 
machine. The dumb and dull machine humanity 
is in the course of evolution. Perfection is 
not far off in the industrial world, where the 
only voice of protest is a broken shaft, or a 
short circuit. owever, there is a rope of sand 
functioning in this machine city consisting of 
about one hundred unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Within the 
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“Kitchen: Tested’ — 


so that it will always act the 
same way in your oven 


flour actually “kitchen-tested”—to give 
you the same perfect results each time 
you bake. 
Half of baking success depends upon the way 
a flour acts. 
For a brand of flour may not always act the 
same in baking. Not because it is bad. But. 
simply because flour—although the same chemi- 
cally—may still differ from time to time in 
baking results. 
So a miller has one sure way of knowing how 
each sack of his flour will act for you. By 
“Kitchen-testing” it. By baking with it first 
himself. 
This is the ‘“Kitchen-test’” we give to Gold 
Medal Flour. In our own kitchen we test 
samples from each batch by baking with 
them. 
—every woman will use Each sample must bake out in the same perfect 
only “‘Kitchen-tested”’ 
flour. It is the only way as every other sample. And before any 
way you can be sure flour can leave the mill it must meet this rigid 
every sack will always oat 


act the same way in 
your oven. This means that every sack will act exactly the 


Why Not Now? _ same way in your oven. 





Washburn Crosby Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gold Medal Flour 


HITCHEN-TESTED 
































limited sphere of their activities, the worker is 
given the opportunity to voice his cooperation 
or protest, as a factor in the building, printing, 
metal, garment, transportation, and miscel- 
laneous trades outside of the non-union auto- 
mobiles factories. The wages of the building 
trade mechanics are in accord with those paid 
in any of the large cities, and will compare more 

favorably with wages paid to skilled mechanics 

in the automobile industry. The unskilled 

laborer is not getting a living wage, because of 

the unfair competition from the transient auto 

worker. The laborers trade union is growing 

more effective, and gradually overcoming this 

situation. The eight-hour day is enforced, 

and in operation throughout the trades where 

workers are organized into trade unions. 

Under the leadership of the American Fed- 
eration of Lakor, a campaign of education and 
organization is keing developed and put into 
operation. There is being carried to the machine 
dominated and efficiently exploited masses of 
the workers in the automobile and other non- 
union industries, the message of freedom of the 
trade union worker. The work is carried out 
practically by voluntary committees from each 
union which meet twice monthly and plan to 
get the best results from their efforts. The 
labor movement being a permanent part of our 
industrial life, the Open Shop Citizens Com- 
mittee is making use of half page advertise- 
ments in the press calling attention to their 
devoted patriotism, and the terrible results 
that will come to our country if workers 
are allowed a voice in the matter of the dis- 
position of their labor in industry through the 
trade unions. The organization committees 
from each union are selected for their ability, 
and in the meetings are instructed in the ground- 
work of the American labor movement and its 
constructive efforts for society and the workers. 
Each member of the committees constitutes 
himself or herself as a missionary in the vineyard 
of the trade union, and without any other 
incentive agrees to do all of the work possible 
to assist the unorganized worker to establish 
freedom for himself and his family in the occu- 
Lae 9 that he must follow in this industrial 
wor 

The powerful influence of the open shop and 
anti-union forces in this ever-growing modern 
city, became so formidable that a substitute 
mayor, the regularly elected mayor having 
died, was imposed upon to repudiate a mutual 
working agreement between the Board of 
Street Railway Commissioners and the local 
union of street railway employees. The street 
car men have had their union for more than 
thirty years, and have gained the apes of 
the citizenship by the constructive methods of 
arbitration in the settlement of disputes. The 
attack upon this trade union became a rallying 
eall for the unions and liberal-minded citizens. 
The results at the city election eliminated the 
substitute mayor for a mayor who is friendly 
and a eity council that can claim at least five 
members who will give organized labor as 
pe are a deal as the organized business interests. 

he rope of sand” played its part in the 
political and governmental functions of the 
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city. At the headquarters of many _ inter- 
national unions a ——¥ increase in membership 
is being recorded. At the American Federation 
of Labor headquarters, membership is being 
increased in the federal labor unions, and 
incidentally, thousands of their pamphlets and 
pieces of their literature are being placed in 
the hands of the unorganized worker. The 
Workers Education Bureau is being patronized 
for some thousands of its different series of 
readings for the workers. The Board of Di- 
rectors in charge of the Organization and Edu- 
cational Campaign succeeded in bringing William 
Green, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, to Detroit for the Labor Day address. 
His message was heard by thousands on beautiful 
Belle Isle, the favorite resort of the people of 
Detroit. 

The earnestness of that message of organized 
labor from President Green has given food for 
thought to the many thousands who heard 
it, and given impetus to the organization cam- 
paign. In this city there must come a time when 
the power of the machine over the worker 
must be tested. The voluntary work of the 
trade unions that make up the so-called “‘ Rope 
of Sand” will be the medium to bring about 
this freedom for the workers from the domination 
of the machine. “Sand” in the American 
vernacular, is more important to the develop- 
ment of the human family, than the most 
perfect machine that the inventive genius of 
man can construct. 


Miami, Ariz.—T. J. Quinnan.—Arizona labor 
is today facing as serious a situation as that 
confronting any other labor group in these 
United States. 

First, the steady influx of Mexicans into 
the mining camps, the former stronghold of 
organized labor, and the replacement of American 
labor thereby, and the loss of the state politically 
in the sense that organized labor and its friends 
in the past have been the liberal political ele- 
ments of the state, have succeeded in enacting 
some of the best liberal legislation of any state 
in the union, and are now confronted with 
the loss of this power through the loss of the 
vote in the mining camps where the heaviest 
literal vote was cast. 

During the turbulent days of 1916 and 1917, 
Arizona labor became involved to a marked 
degree with the I. W. W., forsaking to a great 
extent the legitimate trade union movement, 
which brought on the Bisbee deportation and 
the defeat of the unions in the other camps 
and the virtual destruction of the powerful unions 
of Clifton, Metcalf and Morenci, which, through 
following false leaders, walked into a carefully 
planned trap and had their organizations de- 
stroyed as a result. 

After these disastrous occurrences a large 
number of American miners, disgusted with the 
turn of events left the mines and entered other 
pursuits, while others, blacklisted by the mining 
companies were forced to leave. 

Gradually the mining companies replaced 
Americans with more tractable Mexicans, until 
they were brought face to face with the fact 
that Mexican labor, while easily handled, was so 
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inefficient when compared to American labor 
that their labor costs had increased to an 
alarming extent. 

Then they, by every inducement attempted 
to get the Americans to return, but so far without 
result. Bishee was kept an American camp 
until recently by me gy | the expedient of 
making the South-West Mine a school where 
Americans from Texas and California without 
previous experience as miners were placed with 
old-time miners who acted as instructors in the 
arts of the miners. This proved inefficacious 
and the so-called school, made very poor prog- 
ress in turning out practical miners, so now 
Bisbee is gradually surrendering to the Mexican. 

The problem of organizing the Mexican is 
also a serious one. Based on his past experiences, 
he is suspicious of all who tell him they have some- 
thing for his benefit, which combined with his 
low-living standard, makes his progress in the 
field of labor a serious matter for organized labor. 

To begin with, the establishment of a Spanish 
pageee labor paper in the state to reach 
both izona and New Mexico, and possibly 
California, would be a wise move in order to 
have a medium of reaching the Mexican with an 
educational program to point out to him what 
he owes to American labor both in the United 
States and his own country, where for the past 
twelve years their only real friend was the 
A. F. of L. 

Then the careful selection of organizers who 
would confine themselves to the absolute truth 
in all promises made to them so as to win their 
confidence, and close affiliation with the labor 
movement of their own country to further 
maintain their interest, by following the plan 
as outlined organized labor can again take its 

lace in the Southwest as the greatest single 
mee for progress and a better life for those who 
toil. 

Boston, Mass.—Frank H. MceCarthy.—For 
the past couple of months, my activities have 
been employed in educational and organization 
work among library employees, hospital at- 
tendants, cleaners and dyers, brush makers, 
egg lighters, rubber workers, suspender workers, 
neckwear makers, neckwear cutters, colored 
mail and baggage handlers, photographers, 
paper box makers, federal employees, grocery 
clerks, state, city and town employees, window 
cleaners, clerical forces in State Government 
Departments, textile workers, and post office 
laborers, assisting the Somerville and Gloucester 
Central Labor Bodies to a position of permanency 
and increased activity, interesting the Gardner 
locals in the establishment of a central body 
in their locality, the supervision of the strike 
of the slate makers’ unions in Poultney, Vt., and 
Granville, N. Y., and the carrying out of ee 
assignments referred to me by President Green 
and Secretary Morrison. 

As a result of my personal contact with the 
workers in these various lines of employment, 
I find a general leaning to a recognition of the 
fact that an organization of the workers for 
the workers, is the only means by which the 
workers can hope to protect and promote their 
interests in industry and hence, a general desire 
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for such o ization, the immediate con- 
summation of which, is retarded only through 
the fear of reprisal on the part of employers who 
being compelled to the desire of their 
employees for organization, are endeavoring to 
substitute organization by the workers, for the 
workers, with organization of the workers, by 
the employers, for the employers, under the 
various titles of company union, plant union, 
erican plan, ete. The workers realizing 
that such organizations are Hy at pn 
and employer-directed, and that their titles are 
simply red herons drawn across the trail, for 
the purpose of deception. So that all indi- 
cations are pointing more clearly each day to 
the near approach of the time when the New 
England worker will throw off the lethargy 
under which he has been moving for some time 
past, and reassert with old-time vigor, his 
right to a voice in determining the conditions 
under which he is to perform his work, and 
will demand the right to freely organize for that 
urpose, under the banner of the American 
ederation of Labor. 

My confidence in the growth of organization 
among the New England workers is not based 
alone upon my personal contact with and general 
observation of them, but is greatly strengthened 
by the renewed activities of the state and 
central bodies throughout this territory. 

The Massachusetts State Branch, A. F. of L., 
has just concluded one of its most successful 
conventions at which all discords local and 
national were eliminated, complete harmony in 
policies and personnel were restored, and its 
decks cleared for active campaigns both indus- 
trially and legislatively for 1926. The same 
reports come from the conventions of the state 
branches in Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island, with Connecticut promising 
to follow; all determining upon, and planning 
for, increased efforts for organization and legis- 
lation, and adding to the above the local cam- 
paigns that have been inaugurated by a great 
number of the central labor unions and is now 
in active operation throughout this section of 
the country, I see a great future for the New 
England workers through organization, a great 
future for the American Federation of Labor in 
New England. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Joseph M. Richie.—During 
the years following the World War, because of 
conditions surrounding the many industries of 
this district, the changes of methods of many 
of the manufacturing plants, the shutting down 
of practically all industries, the forced unemploy- 
ment of thousands and thousands of wage 
earners which created suffering among the 
families of the wage earners, the laying off 
of a majority of the employees followed by 
months of out of employment then to re-employ 
them at reduced wages and sometime increased 
hours of employment, in brief, this was the 
program of the enemies of the wage earners 
of this district to drive us back to the pre-war 
wages, hours and conditions of employment to 
establish the non-union shop under the guise 
of the open shop in the Philadelphia district. 

While our enemies were expending their 
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The early builders of America 
made their houses of rough hewn 
logs or of stone or adobe lifted from 
the earth. Settlements grew to towns, 
towns to cities. Small stores and shops 
were built, and these in turn were 
torn down to make room for bigger 
ones. Roads, bridges and railways 
were constructed. Factories and 
skyscrapers were erected. And so, 
swiftly, the America of today 
appeared, still growing. 

In the midst of the development 
came the telephone. No one can 
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Building for America’s growth 


tell how much of the marvelous later 
growth is due to it—how much it 
has helped the cities, farms and in- 
dustries to build. We do know that 
the telephone became a part of the 
whole of American life and that it 
not only grew with the country, but 
contributed to the country’s growth. 


Communication by telephone has 
now become so important that every 
American activity not only places de- 
pendence upon the telephone service 
of today, but demands even greater 
service for the growth of tomorrow. 
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activities against us, they were seriously injuring 
the business of this district by their methods 
of shutting down industries, the loss of millions 
of dollars worth of contracts, the holding-up 
and delaying of additional millions of dollars worth 
of contracts, the deceptive methods to bring into 
this district working people under promise of 
steady employment from other parts of our 
country, to flood the district with an army of 
unemployed, this was the program of our enemies 
to destroy the organized labor movement of 
this district. 

The aetive members of our movement having 
gone through the many months of turmoil of 
lockouts, out of employment and strikes realized 
if relief was to be obtained for the wage earners, 
that relief must come through the activities 
of our organized labor movement. With that 
conviction in our minds, the early part of the 
present year we carefully took a survey of the 
conditions surrounding each of the industries 
of this district and the conditions of our unions 
and planned a program of activities that would 
build our labor movement larger and stronger 
both in numbers and influences in order that the 
organized wage earners would obtain and 
maintain the wages, hours of employment and 
working conditions they are entitled to, to 
give our activities and influences when and where 
needed to keep the organized workers from 
the hands of the destructionists. 

On January 15, we organized the 1925 
Organization Campaign Committee under the 
auspices of the Central Labor Union of Phila- 
delphia, each union is represented on the general 
committee by three delegates, the general 
committee meets on the third Thursday evening 
of each month for the purpose of discussing 
and arranging organization work, for closer co- 
operation of all unions, to better understand 
the needs and hopes of the other fellow, the 
building up of the Building Trades Council, 
Metal Trades Council, Printing Trades Council, 
Garment Trades, Textile Trades Council, Label 
Trades Council and the Central Labor Union. 
For the arranging and holding of open meetings 
for organization work by the different unions 
at times when conditions of trade and oppor- 
tunities warrant, each union conducting their 
own campaign under the laws of their inter- 
national and local unions, the 1925 Organization 
Campaign Committee issuing blanket application 
pledge cards for membership, each member of all 
unions using these cards to solicit members 
for their respective union, and to solicit members 
for other unions. In this way we have the mem- 
bers of each union interested in the success of all 
other unions of the district, the general com- 


mittee supplying the speakers and literature 
forthe open meetings. This part of our camraign 
has been the means of added memberships and 
the revived interest of our careless members, 

We have organized an executive committee 
consisting of all business agents of the district, 
the meetings of this committee are held on each 
Wednesday afternoon to formulate activities 
to meet the conditions that we are confronted 
with, which are many. At present we are 
endeavoring to combat the non-union conditions 
that prevail on the construction work of the 
city built Broad Street subway, this city built 
subway being constructed by labor brought 
from other parts of the country and paid from 
thirty to fifty cents per hour below the union 
rates of wages; the 10-hour day and overtime 
work at straight time at these low rates. We 
have requested a conference with the city 
authorities to take thismatterup. At this writing 
we have not received a reply-to our request of 
August 7 to Mayor Kendrick of Philadelphia 
for the conference. 

Our 1925 organization campaign was inau- 
gurated on January 15, 1925, and will continue 
in effect until December 31, 1925, or longer. 
To date we can report many successes, and with 
the continued cooperation of the members of 
our unions we will go into the year 1926 much 
stronger in numbers and influences than we 
were at the beginning of 1925 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—J. H. F. Mosley: 

The amalgamated sheet metal workers have 
received increases in wages from $8 to $9 a-day 
together with the eight-hour day. 

Florence.—R. J. Bailey: 

The Wilson Dam _ has laid off workers. 
Highway construction has started necessitating 
additional help. Local unions of automobile 
workers and musicians were organized. All 
local unions have a committee working to 
promote the use of union _— goods. 

Mobile.—Chas. H. Frane 

The lumber mills have ies their working 
forces. A few residences are under construc- 
tion. The L. & N. Railroad has group insur- 
ance to show employees the consideration the 
company has for them. Local papers are 
carrying big stories about Gulf Coast develop- 
ments and are causing labor from all over the 
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Lnspection - 
Inspection - 
Inspection! 


-makes good soldiers 
and good telephones , 


At West Point and Western Electric, 
the order of the day is the same— 
inspection, inspection, inspection. 

A vast army of small parts must pass 
muster before they can assemble in 
telephone formation. And any part 
found unfit for duty is rejected. 

One part must measure up to stand- 
ards within a thousandth of an inch. 
Another must be ready to obey the 
command of a tiny electrical current. 

Constant watchfulness iskept over all 
the apparatus which Western Electric 
makes. It starts with the careful selec- 
tion of raw material. It goes through 
every step of the manufacture. It gives 
you, finally, a telephone that, like a 
good soldier, can serve on any front. 


Telephones lined 
up for inspection. 


Roll Call. Checking 


up on tone quality. 


western Electric 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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The Butcher, 
The Baker, 
The Grocer— 


their bills and others must be paid 
when you go. Have you provided for 
them? 

Behind the family pocket-book there 
is @ woman—your wife—your children’s 
mother. You trust to her judgment. 
Ask her what would happen if your 
income was stopped. There is a plan 
of life insurance that will solve her 
problems. You can arrange for a 
monthly income to be paid to your 
widow for one, two, three, four, five, 
len, fifteen or twenty years or to continue 
throughout her lifetime. 

Tkink of itt—a monthly check for 
$50, $75, $100 or more delivered by 
the postman at regular intervals. Pro- 
lection! A rainbow af consolation! 
A genuine reminder of the consideration 
you have so often expressed for those 
near and dear to you. 

Ask The Prudential Man to tell 
you more about this plan. Let him 
tell how it can be made to protect you 
in case of total and permanent dis- 
ability to yourself either through acci- 
dent or illness. It will give him 
pleasure to be of service to you and 
a postal will bring him to your door. 


TRE ba 
PRUDENTIAL 


a a = 
The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








country to head this way. The Gulf Coast and 
Florida will be overrun with mechanics looking 
for work before cold weather sets in and there 
should be strong and continued efforts to keep 
union labor from being misled. After a series of 
conferences the carpenters received a wage 
increase from 80 to 90 cents an hour. The 
steam and operating engineers have been reor- 
ganized with fine prospects for large member- 


ship. 
ARKANSAS 


Huntington.—M. L. Sisco: 

Six union mine workers are held on charge of 
violating injunction in District No. 21. They 
have been placed under $1,500 bond each and 
will be tried September 15. Coal mining is 
our principal industry and union agreements 
exist with the operators. Everything possible 
is being done to promote the use of union labeled 


goods. 
ARIZONA 


Tuscon.—N. W. Wolfe: 

There has been no improvement in hours, 
wages and conditions of work. The Southern 
Pacific shops have laid off workers. Building 
construction at the University of Arizona is 
going on. Good results have obtained from 
the efforts of the label committee of the Central 
Trades Council to have union labeled goods 


used. 
CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach.—R. W. Robinson: 

Although wages and hours remain the same, 
conditions of employment are better, due to 
the fact that factories that have been shut down 
are now running again. Building activities 
have increased. 

San Francisco.—E. J. Du Fon: 

The Ferryboatmen’s Union renewed their 
agreement with the Key Route and have signed 
up with the Martinez Ferry Company, which 
has been unfair to organized labor for the last 
five years. President Flore is on his way here 
to attempt to settle a controversy between 
waiters local union No. 30, comprising 250 
members, who struck against the Palace and 
St. Francis Hotels for an increased wage of 50 


cents a day. 
COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Musicians, stage hands and moving picture 
operators have asked for an increase in salary. 
Painters have brought their scale up to $10 a 
day. Trade conditions are good for train 
service men on the railroads and the Burlington 
has 27 train crewsemployed. Employment among 
the packing house workers is poor and few 
men are being employed at this writing. Build- 
ing continues good and there are but few idle 
building tradesmen—$2,000,000 in building per- 

mits were issued in July. Coal miners at 
Frederick have been reorganized and have taken 
in over 100 men. The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company has further reduced the wages of 
coal miners. A dual organization of carpenters 
has been formed and is endeavoring to gain the 
recognition of the r labor movement. 
The field secretary of the Trades Promotional 
League is visiting all locals and merchants in 
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Snowdrift is nourishing 


Snowdrift not only makes things good 
to eat but is itself more nourishing 


than almost anything else you eat. 
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behalf of the union label. He reports more label 
goods on sale than ever before. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—Wade Shurtleff :' 

I am reporting for the railway clerks of 
Ohio. We have company unions on most all 
the lines and they are active. The convention 
of the Ohio State Federation of the Brotherhood 
of Station Employees was held in Stuebenville, 
Ohio, August 9. F. M. Kirkendall was elected 
state president and the writer state secretary. 
Resolutions urging the purchase of union labeled 
goods were passed. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

Workers have been laid off by the refineries 
and railroad and they are running their plants 
only five days a week. Many men are idle 
here, have been for two months. Living is 
high and rents way up, with no prospect of 
relief in sight. 

Coffeyville—Frank L. Bryan: 

Through circular letters and advertising 
we are trying to increase the demand for union 
labeled goods. The Missouri Pacific Railroad 
has a company union. The North American 
Car Company has hired additional workers. 
There has been no improvement in wages and 
hours, but more men are employed. The 
Ozark Smelter is using only union men in 
enlarging their plant. 


Conway Springs.—H. A. Breitenstein: 

The Missouri Pacific Railway is making 
persistent efforts to establish a company union 
in their shops. We are constantly agitating 
at union meetings in behalf of the union label. 


IDAHO 

Boise.—I. W. Wright: 

There has been no visible change in the 
situation other than a small increase in farm 
labor to take care of the harvest. Normal 
conditions prevail in the building industry. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—William Schoenberg: 

After a 11 weeks’ strike in five garages of 
Chieago Heights all have agreed to the demands 
of the Auto Mechanics’ Union for a minimum 
rate of 85 cents per hour for journeymen, shorter 
workday and time and a half for overtime, 
with recognition of the union shop. Twenty-five 
garages in Joliet have been unionized with 
improved conditions. Efforts are being made 
at Harrisburg, IIL, the 
mechanics. 

Chicago.—Harry E. Scheck: 

A chain of stores conducted by “Hatter 
Newmark” here and elsewhere has decided to 
handle union labeled goods exclusively. 

Edwardsville——Joseph Watson: 

About 50 workers have been laid off by the 
U. S. Radiator Company... The Madson mine 


to organize auto 
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is working only one day a week. A very fine 
sanitarium is being built by union labor. Union 
label goods are demanded when making 
purchases. 

Murphysboro.—Thos. Murphy: 

Additional workers have been hired by the 
building trades. No plants have closed down 
and conditions of business are stable. Most of 
our industries have union agreements except 
the boot and shoe factories. 


INDIANA 


South Bend.—Harry Lewis: 

The garment workers have two union shops 
out of three working full time and under satis- 
factory conditions. Work in the building indus- 
try is good. The Indiana and Michigan Electric 
Company have a company union in other towns 
but not here. Boyd Gurley, editor of the 
South Bend Times, is very friendly to organized 
labor. The Woman’s Label League and the 
Central Labor Union are active in behalf of 
the promotion of the union label. 

IOWA 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

About 800 men are out of work due to the 
closing down of the Ford assembling plant. 
The packing plant workers and the, miners 
have union agreements. Efforts are being 
made to organize milk drivers. A committee 
of the central body is active in behalf of union 
lakeled goods. 
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Dubuque.—John P. Quinn: 

Committee from central body .canvasses the 
stores in an effort to have them place union 
labeled goods on their shelves. About 100 
workers in the C. M. & St. P. Railroad shops 
have been laid off. 


MAINE 


Auburn.—Joseph A. Elie: 

July and August reports show a good increase 
in membership of barbers, painters and car- 
penters. We have 10 boot and shoe factories; 
2 woolen mills, 1 bleachery, 4 wood and paper 
box factories, 2 foundries, 3 meat packing 
houses, and 25 or 30 bakeries. Delegates at 
our Central Labor Union meetings are urged to 
buy labeled goods. 


Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 

At our twentieth annual Labor Day cele- 
bration, President John P. Burke of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, will be the principal speaker. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lynn.—W. A. Nealey: 

Business has picked up in the shoe industry, 
coal and express, and the building industry. 
So far as I know no plants have discharged 
workers. The shoe factories are hiring addi- 
tional employees. Our label committee is doing 
good work. 
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S. Hadley Falls.—Arthur Huggins: 

A local union of textile workers was organized 
at the American Thread Company. Continual 
agitation is being carried on in be of the union 
label. The paper mills have laid off about 
one-third of their working force. 


MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

A committee from our central body works 
to promote the use of the union label. Mining 
is our principal industry and no union agree- 
ments exist. About 200 miners and building 
tradesmen have been laid off. 

Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 

The new auditorium is putting on more men. 
About 300 workers have been laid off from city 
street and sewer work. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia.—F. T. Hall: 

The painters and decorators have called all 
union men off the job at the State University. 
About 250 men have been hired by the shirt 
factory. Highway construction work is going 
on, giving employment to a number of men. 
Efforts are under way to organize a local union 
of common laborers. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—John H. Hanks: 

The Santa Fe Hospital is under construction. 
The central labor union has been revived with 
the writer at the head of it. 


NEW YORK 


Elmira.—H. Martin: 

We are keeping our members awake to the 
necessity of demanding label goods. The stage 
employees have signed a new agreement with 
the local theatres, giving $1 increase in wages 
with an additional $1 increase at the end of six 
months. 


Geneva.—F .. J. Beatty: 

There has been a slight improvement in the 
wages of weavers at the Waterloo Textile 
Corporation and we expect to improve hours 
and working conditions in the future. Very 
little work has opened. up, with poor prospects 
for immediate future. Although both the 
N. Y. C. and L. V. Railroad have company 
unions, yet there is a bona fide maintenance 
of way union of about fifty members affiliated 
with the Geneva Federation of Labor. A 
local union of weavers with a membership of 
90 has been organized. We are constantly 
advising the members of the various local 
unions of the necessity of a consistent demand 
for the product of organized labor. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 
Highway construction and farming operations 
have begun. Railroading is our principal in- 
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dustry and the Great Northern Railroad Com- 
pany has a company union. We are inducing 
more merchants to handle union made goods. 


OHIO 


Elyria.—Chas. H. Kopp: 

Conditions of work have improved in the 
National Tube Company, which is working 
with a 97 per cent force. L. J. Myers, chairman 
of the Union Label Committee, is very active 
checking up on merchants and members. Efforts 
are being made to organize the bakery workers 
and steam and operating engineers. 


Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

The axle and rubber works have reduced 
their forces. A very rigid campaign is afoot 
to promote the use of union label goods. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Work in the building trades has slacked up 
a little. Some molders and core workers have 
been taken on in the past month. A state 
armory is being built under fair conditions. 
A strike is in progress at The Kroger Grocery 
and Atlantic and Pacific Grocery—both these 
concerns have company unions. Through the 
Central Body and the Woman's Union Label 
League, efforts are being made to increase the 
demand for union labeled goods. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Dan M. Gayton: 

Through the organization of a local union of 
tile and marble setters, wage increase of 7} 
to 174 cents an hour was secured together with 
an agreement making their wages 77} cents 
per hour. None of our principal industries 
have union agreements. 


TENNESSEE-VIRGINIA 


Bristol—Chas. Mass: : 

A big viaduct is under construction. The 
Norfolk and Western Railroad have a company 
union. A big rayon silk plant near Johnson 
City has opened up and claims that within 
the next two years 15,000 people will be em- 
ployed. A local union of carpenters was _or- 
ganized. Fair results have been obtained 
through the efforts of the stage employees to 
demand the label. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

Due to a big bank failure that happened 
here recently the industrial situation is some- 
what unstable. About 200 workers have been 
laid off by the railroads. Through the efforts of 
our label committee, the merchants are putting 
in a line of union labeled goods. Efforts are 
under way to organize the auto mechanics. 


TEXAS 


Dallas.—R. M. Means: 

Conditions in the garment industry have 
improved. All plants seem to be working. 
About 40 per cent of our industries have union 
agreements. Although we have no company 
unions, we have a strong open shop campaign 
on here which we are fighting. A campaign 
for the union label is in progress. 

Galveston.—J. T. Meares: : 

The Santa Fe Railroad has a company union. 
All establishments except the railroad and soft 
drink manufacturers have laid off workers. 
About 1,000 workers have been laid off. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

We have an active Label League here which 
eonducts an exhibit and takes orders for union 

roducts not sold by our merchants. The 
Mt. K. & T. Railroad operates a company 
union with about 1,500 members. 

Wichita Falls —Floyd Mozley: oa 

Lots of building is going on. Oil is our 
chief industry. The railroad has a company 
union. The Trades Council are considering 
the formation of a Label League. 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham.—C. E. Roaney: 

Through the efforts of the committee of the 
central body, with the writer as chairman, 
an increase of 25 cents a day was secured for the 
dairy workers. The mills are now running 
overtime. A publicity campaign is being con- 
ducted to promote the use of union labeled goods. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine.—Wm. H. Sommers: 

The Ajax Motor Company has a big labor 
turnover. A new hotel is under construction. 
Most of our industries here are non-union shops 
with so-called welfare societies. Wages here are 
low. The roofers local union No. 72 was re- 
organized and continues to grow in membership. 


WYOMING 


Oakley.—William Ball: 

_ Conditions in the building industry have 
improved. From 150 to 200 additional miners 
have been employed. We demand the union 
label when purchasing. Local unions of painters 
and decorators and teamsters were organized. 
Efforts are under way to organize the musicians 
and at the present the outlook for success is 
encouraging. 

Rock Springs.—Martin J. Sturman: 

There is an oversupply of labor here and 
workers are urged to stay away from this part 
of the state. One hundred and _ twenty-five 
miners were laid off at the Union Pacific Coal 
Company at Hanna and were replaced by 
electric loading machines. On account of so 
many Chinese and Japanese restaurants, local 
union No. 408 of the Culinary Workers dis- 
banded. The shop men on the Union Pacific 
have a company union. 











Trading with merchants who give you a discount for cash 
ts a sound business policy. That’s why it pays to shop where 
you see this sign: 

“We Give 24 Green Stamps” 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


New York City 














